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HE daily press has been singularly unodbservant 
of the true significance of the speech delivered 


by Col. George A. Drew at the Albany Club last week, 
the text of which has since been issued as a docu- 
ment, presumably by the provincial Conservative 
party organization. The speech is an emphatic and 
well documented declaration against non-party gov- 
ernment even in time of emergency. It is a declara- 
tion that Col. Drew has not now, and ag ard 
never had, the slightest sympathy with the Nationa! 

Government program so ardently promulgated by his 
federal leader, Dr. Manion, and the party organi 

zation. It is a speech which obvious!y could not have 
been made before the date of the elections, without 
putting Col. Drew into a position of open revolt 
against his ill-advised federal leaders; all that he 
could do at that time was to abstain, in his own 
speeches, from laying any emphasis upon the Na- 
tional Government part of the Conservative argu- 
ment, and we believe it is correct to say that, like 
Mr. MacPherson, he did actually say little or 
nothing on that subject during the campaign. 

For the rest, the speech was in the main a declar- 
ation that the name Conservative is an asset rather 
than a liability. This is a claim which would be 
true in certain conditions, but it is open to some 
question whether those conditions exist. It would 
be true, fer example, if the federal Liberal party 
were not about as Conservative as it is possible for 
a party to be and still survive. Col. Drew was of 
course talking about provincial affairs. The pro- 
vincial Liberal party is radical enough in some direc- 
tions, which is one of the reasons for its pronounced 
inability to get along with the federal Liberal party. 
But the general character of a national party must 
be determined from its behavior in national affairs, 
and unless Col. Drew feels that he can look forward 
to a future federal Liberal party which is consider- 
ably less Conservative than the present one, we do 
not see how he can find much room for a Conserva- 
tive party which is to be more Conservative than the 
Liberals. 

The third point of interest in Col. Drew’s speech 
was his reference to the position of Canada in the 
Empire. In this paragraph there was a singular 
emphasis upon words and a singular absence of any 
reference to deeds. The Conservative provincial 
leader thought that Conservatives had perhaps 
“been silent too often about our patriotism to the 
British Empire,” and called upon them “to assert 
that loyalty and to express our faith in the future 
of the British Empire on every possible occasion.” 

It seems possible that any party which proposes 
to cash in on the Empire will have to go a little 
further than this in these hard-boiled days. The 
Empire needs to have something done about it as 
well as said about it. There is, we think, an opening 
for a party which should have the courage to pro- 
claim that the absolute and irresponsible autonomy 
of Canada, which has been secured by fifty years 
of progress from the colonial stage, can now very 
well be mitigated by the acceptance of certain com- 
mitments to other nations within the British Empire 

commitments imposing certain definite obliga 
tions, and thereby to some extent limiting the com- 
plete freedom of action about which Canadians have 
in recent years.been so jealously concerned. It may 
be that Col. Drew is paving the way towards a policy 
of this kind. Some of his recent utterances, notably 
that which he delivered at the University of To- 
ronto some months ago, have suggested as much 
There is room for a party which will not oniy assert 
and express, but also put in action, its faith in the 
future of the British Empire. 


Mr. King’s Vacation 


"THERE seem to be quite a number of Conserva- 
tive speakers and writers whom the election re- 
sults have failed to convince that bitter personal 
attacks on Mr. King are not very good vote-getters. 
The latest accusations against the Prime Minister 
are (1) that he ought not to take a vacation while 
the war is on, and (2) that if he must take a vaca- 
tion he ought not to go outside of Canada. Sir 
‘Robert Borden was Prime Minister of Canada dur- 
ang the last war, and took several vacation trips in 
United States. We cannot recall that anybody 
er suggested at that time that he ought to work 
lve months in the year, or that he ought to re- 

in in Canada twelve months in the year. 
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Che general election of 1917 took place on Decem- 
ber 17, and five days later Sir Robert left for Hot 
ringers Virginia. He did not return to Canada 
until January 10. The political situation in Canada 
was considerably more delicate after that election 
than after the one of this year, for owing to the 
formation of the Union Government, Sir Robert had 
an entirely new Cabinet containing nine Liberal 
members, and there had been a tremendous shuff- 
ling around of offices. But nobody seems to have 
regarded it as improper that the Prime Minister 
should seek a more congenial climate for three weeks 
of the Canadian winter 

It seems to us that Mr. King, who has very heavy 
responsibilities, is entitled to take his vacation at 
whatever time he finds most convenient. He cer- 
tainly cannot have had much relaxation during the 
last eight months, and he will not have much after 
Parliament has assembled, so that we are not sur- 
prised that he finds the present a convenient time. 
And it must be admitted that Canada this side of 
the Rockies is singularly ill-provided with places 
suitable for a vacation in April. It is this sort of 
criticism of which the Canadian electorate gave 
signs of being rather tired only a few weeks ago. 


Is It the Top Hats ? 


F THE Allies are defeated in the present war, we 
shall know upon what to blame it. Herr Hitler 
explained to his fellow National Socialists a few 
weeks ago the real nature of the difference between 
his present-day Germany—to which he might have 
added the present-day Russia—and the effete nations 
to which Germany and Russia are opposed. The dif- 
ference is that in Germany and Russia, even on very 
formal occasions, the important people do not wear 
top hats; in the effete nations they do. Germany 
before the first world war was herself an effete nation, 
in Herr Hitler’s opinion. He asked his hearers to 
compare some national event in Germany in the 
years before 1914 with a similar event in the present 
time—say the unveiling of a monument to a national 
hero, or the launching of a battleship. ‘One’s gaze 
wanders over a sea of top hats, and nothing but top 
hats, in fact no ordinary people at all. And today the 
position is entirely reversed, only ordinary people 
and no top hats—and that is precisely the difference !”’ 
And it is very true. Mr. Chamberlain wears a 
top hat, M. Reynaud wears a top hat, Mr. King wears 
a top hat. Even Mr. Roosevelt wears a top hat upon 
oceasion, although his nation is not listed among the 
effete nations, and is not yet effete enough to have 
ioined in the fight against Germany. It seems that 
the top hat is in some mysterious way associated with 
the power of international finance, which Germany 
and Russia have so successfully broken. ‘In Germany 
we have put to flight these hyvaenas of international 
finance, and we will not allow outsiders to dictate 
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to us our course of action.”” The German people and 
the Russian people are free. They have no top hats, 
no international financiers and no gold. 

There are of course some people who cannot wear 
a top hat. They look terrible in it. It is possible 
that Herr Hitler is among them. 


Which Way is Left ? 


HE Winnipeg Free Press, in the course of a 

lengthy discussion of a recent SATURDAY NIGHT 
article about the future of the Conservative party. 
takes exception to the suggestion that a Conserva- 
tive party devoted to a kind of moderate socialism 
suited .o the special Canadian atmosphere would find 
itself ‘to the left of Liberalism.” The Free Press 
maintains that such a party would be ‘to the right of 
Liberalism.” 

There are undoubtedly difficulties about the use 
of a terminology, for the purposes of present-day 
politics, which originated in an era when aristocratic 
privilege rather than the power of the industrial 
property-owner was the chief object of attack for 
reformers. In those days the only thing that could 
get to the left of Liberalism was Radicalism, whose 
interests were mainly concerned with the widest pos 
sible distribution of the franchise, the curtailment 
of the power of landlords, and the increase of the 
and privileges of organized labor. But the 
Radicalism of fifty years ago has become the Social- 
ism of today; it is no longer the landlord with whom 
it has to contend, but the bankers and the great indus- 
trial and commercial corporations; and its method 
of dealing with them is to magnify the power of the 
state at the expense of the power of the owners of 
the machinery of credit and of the corporations en- 
gaged in industry and commerce. 

It may perhaps have moved so far to the left that 
it is coming round on the extreme right. Much de- 
pends, we should think, upon the political character 
and structure of the state to which the Socialists de 
sire to transfer so large a portion of the power now 
belonging to the owners of property. If that state is 
democratic, and can be kept democratic, 
no reason why those who desire the increase of its 
power should not regard themselves as “left.” If on 
the other hand the power of the state is in the hands 
of a class, even if that class be a fairly widespread 
but hierarchically organized party, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say that those who desire to increase its 
power belong to the “right.” 

The Free Press, which has a very cynical opinion 
concerning the democracy of the Conservative party, 
not unnaturally takes the latter view. It believes that 
any extensively socialized state which might be 
brought into being as a result of Conservative policies 
would be dominated by a class, and it therefore feels 
that the Conservative party, no matter how social 
istic it might become, would still deserve to be called 
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We Can see 


BY HAL FRANK 


W* SUSPECT Premier King has gone south on 
vacation so that when he comes back to face 
Parliament his blushes won't show beneath the tan 
. 
What is Mussolini Up To?—Headline. 
he’s up to his neck 
e 


We suspect 


That deep sigh you just heard was Confucius 
turning over in his grave for another several thous- 
and years of sleep. 


Question of the Hour: 
ward or forward? 


Do IT put the clock back- 


7 
Doctors now recommend grass as a food full of 
vitamins. “Don’t pack a lunch-basket, dear. We'll 
just graze.” 
a 
It has become apparent that the trouble with 
Hitler’s close advisers is that their advice is wholly 
advicious 


Timus, who is our official commentator on world 
events, reports that the war has gone from bad to 
Norse. 

+ 

Another scientist has announced that insects will 
inherit the earth, but we refuse to be convinced. We 
still believe the Allies will win. 

~ 

At the time of going to press, Germany is still 

behind the eight-Baltic 
we 

The world war has finally taken on definition. It’s 

now a question of catch-as-catch-Scandinavia 
- 

We doubt the rumor that Von Ribbentrop is to be 
let out. We suspect a confusion in the cables and 
that the item referred to one of Goering’s uniforms. 

+ 

Esther doubts that she will play golf this spring 
She says how can I keep my eve on the ball when my 
mind’s on Europe? 


APRIL 27, 1940 


TORONTO 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. Canadian troops in 
training in Great Britain are enjoying while they 
may a fair amount of luxury, as the picture on 
the left shows. It is the library and reading room 
of the Beaver Club in London which is operated 
by the Canadian Y.M.C.A. fo: ihe comfort of 
Canadian soldiers cn leave. Less luxurious 


(right) is the billet of the Suffolk Regiment on 
active service in France with the B.E.F., a scene 
that no doubt shortly will be duplicated with 
those present wearing the badge of Canada on 
their shoulders. 





a “right” party. It even goes so far as to suggest 
that when the party goes out for the ninth or tenth 
time to get itself a new name it will find one all 
ready for it in the term “National Socialist’’-—which 
title it thinks will by that time be available to be 
had for the asking. But this is not exactly the kind 
of Conservative party that we are looking forward 
to, nor is it, we think, a kind of Conservative party 
that could get very far in Canada. An essentia 
characteristic of National Socialism is that it hates 
democracy. It does not admit that any other party 
can exist In the nation in which it is in power. If 


Socialism can only be operated on such a basis as 
this, then no party in Canada can afford to cul- 


tivate it 


Alberta's Bank 


i gen only alarming feature that we can see 
the proposal of the Government of 

apply for a charter for a bank to be owned nn 
operated by the province 1s the fact that a 
ment possesses rather 


about 
Alberta to 


govern- 
alarming powers of persua- 
sion which it could employ for bringing to its bank 
chents who would otherwise greatly prefer to do 
business somewhere else. The people of Alberta 
Nave some remarkable ideas about politics, but in 
the management of their own business affairs they 
seem to be just as sensible as those of any othe 
province, and we greatly doubt if any large number 
of them would be enthusiastic about entrusting their 
deposits to an institution managed upon Social 
Credit principles. But business men who are de- 
pendent upon the provincial government for some of 
their facilities for doing business—who have to ob- 
tain licenses, or to make special reports to govern- 
ment officials, or to put themselves in positions 
Where they can be in any other way harried and 
threatened by such officials—are not exactly free 
to choose their own place ot deposit 

The simple truth is that a 
function it is very largely to 


government, whose 


regulate business, 
should not itself engage in bi usiness, and s should cer 
tainly not engage in any business in which it is in 
competition with private enterprises who are likely 
to do the job much better, but from whom it can 
divert clients by an improper use of its governmental 


powers 


Should Strikes be Banned 2? 


ore the merits of the strike 


A broke out last week in the 


which 
lakes shipping sys 
tem, We are In no position to eXpress an opinion, and 
we greatly rejoice that it will very shortly be pos 
sible to secure a prompt and complete judicial re 
view of all the circumstances inv the dispute 
But with one suggestion arising out of it, namely 
that of the Globe and Mail that all strikes-should be 
prohibited for the duration of the war, we find it 
impossible to have any sympathy Deeply as we 
should regret anything that would interfere with 
the efficiency of Canada’s economic contribution to 
the war, we nevertheless are not prepared to en- 
any proposal which deprives labor of its one 
effective weapon for the defence of its rights and 
the advancement of its interests, and fails to provide 
any guarantee that those rights and interests will 
be adequately looked afte by any other organiZza- 
tion than its own. Without the right to strike, labor 
has simply to accept whatever capital in its gener- 
feels inclined to give it, unless the state is pre- 


olved in 


dors 


Osity 


(Continued on Page Three) 


POLITICUS. 


SEE PAGE FIVE 
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orway May Be A New and More Fortunate Gallipoli 
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nothing (or little) to do th arms nor with the men who 


bore them 


Conception of Genius 


The Dardanelles expedition 
paigns in ot 


inlike many of the cam- 
ir history, was conceived by genius. As there 
was a stalemate on the Western Front, Churchill pro- 
posed to strike down the eastern prop and ally of Ger- 
many, ‘lurkey, by the capture of Constantinople 
the wavering Balkan States in supplies of men and 
munitions to keep the tottering Russia on her 


deal from the rear a tal blow to the Centra 
Success might have 


rally 
pour 
legs, and 
Powers 
saved Russia from the 1917 débacle 
and Bolshevism, and brought the war to a much earlier 
conclusion. 

rhe original conception involved the forcing of the 
passage of the Straits by the fleet. Although the Queen 
Elizabeth and other battleships battered the stone forts 
on either side, they found it difficult to cope with the 
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iobile guns in concealed emplacements, and several boats 
were hit, whilst the battleships Irresistible, Ocean and the 
French Bouvet were sunk by floating mines. The fleet 
was withdrawn, although Churchill pressed Admiral de 
Robeck to renew the attempt. But as he later wrote he 
encountered a barrier of ice at the Admiralty, dominated 
as the ‘‘fear-dimmed Mall Admirals” were by Lord Fisher, 
and his last order is marked “Not Sent.” Robeck too was 
loath to lose another beloved ship, but the risk was well 
worth taking, as it is now known that the Turks, in appre- 
hension of a renewed attempt, were retiring from their 
defences and were desperately short of ammunition. The 
risk of a ship or two more would perhaps have saved the 
ves of thousands of soldiers on land. Our Navy today 
off Scandinavia is co-operating more intelligently and 
laringly, to cushion the impact on the Army. 





PRINCE 


For in 1915 the Army were then asked to go in and 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire or (to change the meta- 
phor) to thrust open the heavy door, after the defenders 
had been given two months’ warning and time to 
strengthen the defences. On the fateful day, April 25, 
the hazardous landings at half-a-dozen points were 
attempted. In the Cape Helles sector, ‘“‘V’’ Beach was to 
be assailed by troops disgorging from the River Clyde, an 
old tramp steamer deliberately grounded. But the ex- 
pectant Turks with artillery and small arms fire loosed 
hell on the exposed targets from Sedd-iil-Bahr fort and 
the amphitheatre of high cliffs. Due to the swirling 
currents, the lighters, juxtaposed as an extemporized 
pier to the shore, broke away. Men jumped into the 
water. Many were shot or drowned, burdened down by 
their heavy packs; others were impaled on concealed 


Why Not a Craft Contest Here? 


Be GS; 


Ontario Museum of Archeology has now on 
veral very fine examples of craftsmanship 


ere presented to the father and grandfather of 








King George VI from different cities and districts in 
India. These are models in silver (except one which is 

vory and silver-gilt) of structures of Indian archi- 
tecture, and are of considerable size. They have been 


loaned to the museum by His Majesty. 

These mode] buildings were caskets to receive addresses 

congratulation, and represent the ancient Asiatic 

stom of presenting to a prince examples of the very 
district. The importance of the 

rift lay in the craftsmanship, and behind that the pride 

trict in its mechanics 


An old civilization has the 


f 


eS vork of a city or 


} 
dis 


remains of its past around 
at what remains from that 
contempt, is the work 
Their descendants either 
hide the very fact that 
is their ancestors who did such bad work. 

rhe people of a new civilization find it hard to realize 
his, as it is not constantly before them, and they fail 


’ eke’ . os Raikes ths 
ind so realizes quite full h 





ide or 
ts mechanics and writers 


int with pride to that past or 


to give to the mechanic his true place. Too often the 

applause goes to the non-producing middleman, whose 
osition itself is of short duration. 

The bullion value of these caskets is not great. Silver 

Ss not expensive. Each one is a demonstration of what 





silversmiths of 


that 
other 


locality could do, and 
district to show of what 


also a 
allenge to any their 
mecnanics were capable. 
It is impossible to examine the caskets closely without 
hearing the voices of the men at their benches: “Just 
vait till we are finished, and if we do not make those 
Madras—-or look small, you 
can hang us up all in a row. Just give us standard pay, 
and not too much interference, and we will show them 
what real . 


fellows over in elsewhere 


silverwork is! 


SO thee eee 


aw 





CURRELLY 


To me there is all the enthusiasm of a hockey match 
behind each piece of work. This naturally gives a 
swing to the work. You may like or dislike what the 
silversmiths do, but you cannot dislike the way they do 
it. Behind all that of course must come the possibility, 
the pay and praise of the Prince or the public body who 
are having the work done, and whose pride of principality 
or city is at stake in the output, which is not to be hidden 
but praised or censured for a long time. 

Just examine the careful, loving work away on the 
inside of the caskets, as it may be seen through the door- 
ways, and note how nothing is skimped. “If you can 
better this, just let us see it!’”’ seems to me to be written 
over every piece; it is in every stroke of the hamme1 
in the repoussé work and in every puff of the blow- 
pipe. This is what makes life work living, and it is the 
mechanics who make a past grand or mean for any 
country. 

I believe few men would respond more quickly to this 
kind of challenge than the Canadian mechanic. Why can 
we not have it? We have dramatic contests. Why not 
say building contests? I should love to see Brantford 
enter a building contest against all comers for Ontario, 
Regina for the West, and so on. London, Hamilton and 
Kitchener would jump to take up such a challenge for 
Ontario. Competent judges could easily be obtained, 
and a medal given every mechanic on the winning job. 
The money could be collected in a day. Let the medal 
be called the Ontario medal for Ontario, other provinces 
using their own names. Let the medals be given with a 
real ceremony by the Lieutenant-Governor. The build- 
ing might be of any size or any cost; craftsmanship only 
should be the question at stake. 

From a start like this other crafts would follow with 
contests, the fine craftsman would get the honor that 
is his due, and the attention of the public would be 
directed to what is of real importance in our country. 


be kee 


MARVELS OF INDIAN CRAFT AT THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 
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—Pbhotos by “Jay”. 


barbed wire entanglements in the water, or, getting to 
shore, were blown sky-high by land-mines. A _ heroic 
handful managed to reach the meagre shelter of a small 
sandbank, and the livelong day hurled back assault after 
assault of the Turks intended to drive them into the sea. 
Under cover of darkness some reinforcements were re- 
ceived, who helped to withstand furious attacks. 

“W” Beach saw another bloody and desperate land- 
ing. The glorious Twenty-ninth Division of regulars in 
particular performed prodigies of valor, fighting for 
three weeks on end without rest, day and night, securing 
their precarious footholds and making an advance on to 
the plateau above. 

If only there had been fresh troops to relieve them! 
If only the Ghurkha Brigade had been sent in a day 
earlier, if only the East Lancashire Territorials had been 
landed a week sooner and the Lowland Scots a month 
before they actually were, the expedition might have 
gained an initial decisive success, and captured the key 
position of the Achi Baba heights. Progress was made in 
June, but penetration never exceeded a maximum depth 
of some five miles from the coast. Twelve miles north of 
Helles, the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (at 
a place dubbed “Anzac” from this designation) were able 
to force a landing at terrible cost, gaining imperishable 
fame on the day of the 25th, ‘Australia's Birthday” as it 
came to be called. 


Belated Efforts 


As the Gallipoli advance bogged down in the face of 
stiffening Turkish resistance, it was decided to make a 
supreme effort to get through. New Army divisions were 
belatedly and grudgingly spared from the Western Front. 
Another landing was made in August at Suvla Bay 
adjacent to Anzac. But victory eluded grasp, due to the 
difficulties of terrain, accidents and blunders, e.g., the 
mistake in timing, which by a salvo of our own shells 
drove Allanson’s mixed force from the very summit of 
Chunuk Bair, the vital inertia which paralyzed the Suvla 
landing, the failure to carry out the Commander-in- 
chief's direct orders to seize the dominating cey-point of 
Tekke Tepe, and the withdrawal of a battalion from 
Scimitar Hill, which could never be recovered despite a 
new attack costing 6,000 lives. 

After this misadventure, Sir Ian Hamilton was re- 
placed by Monro. Lord Kitchener came out to investi- 
gate on the spot, and influenced by his report the home 
authorities civilian and military decided to abandon the 
campaign, a Faint Heart decision strengthened by the 
toll of over 10,000 dead and frost-bitten victims of an 
unusually severe week-end blizzard which caught us 
unprepared. Under cover of a diversion attack down at 
Nelles, the evacuation of Anzac and Suvla was carried 
out early in December; a month later the Helles sector 
was brilliantly evacuated without a single casualty, the 
Turks being apparently unaware of the impending de- 
parture, despite the nearness of the rival trenches, 


Fault of Subordinates 


The authorities at home in Whitehall must bear the 
ultimate biame for the failure, on account of their half- 
hearted, miserly support and irresolution in pressing the 
campaign. The distinguished Canadian missionary-educa- 
tionalist, Dr. MacLachlan, who was at Smyrna throughout 
the war, learned from Turkish military experts that had 
Britain renewed her hammerings she would undoubtedly 
have blasted her way through to the capital. As for the 
responsibility of the Commander-in-chief, John North in 
his judicious study on “Gallipoli, The Fading Vision” 
comments: “The tragedy of Sir Ian Hamilton’s command 
is that, being himself gifted with fine, imaginative judg- 
ment, he failed to impose his will on the subordinate 
commanders. Thus it was that he was never to ride into 
Constantinople at the head of a victorious army, a part 
for which he was ‘so perfectly cut out’. . It is conceivable 
that a commander less sensitive to the common imper- 
fections of humanity, and actuated only by a brutal de- 
termination to beat down opposition to his demands, 
might ultimately have succeeded where a compassionate 
and an exalted heart was to fail.” 

But this noble failure with its immediate aspect of 
ghastly disaster held the seeds of ultimate triumph. Gal- 
lipoli cut deep to the heart of Turkey, lopped off the 
flower of her stalwart Anatolian farmer-soldiery, and left 
her bleeding to death. Allenby in Palestine and Maude 
in Mesopotamia reaped in victory what Ian Hamilton 
sowed in the Gallipoli defeat. Egypt was made safe for 
the Allies, and the Turk grew sickened of his officious, 
meddlesome German colleague. Mutual admiration of 
brave, hard-hitting but chivalrous foes forged in the 
Dardanelles a spiritual link between British 


Tommies, 
French Poilus and “Johnny Turk”. And nowadays 
Turkey under Inonu, lieutenant and heir of Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk (“F 


‘ather of the Turks”) whose brilliance 
foiled our thrusts at Gallipoli key-positions, is allied with 
her old enemies against the Germans whom Kemal! hated. 

The political and military lessons of the Gallipoli 
expedition, so dearly bought with the lives of some of 
Britain’s choicest spirits from Rupert Brooke onwards, 
may be studied with profit by those charged with the 
direction of the Scandinavian campaign, Perhaps one 
implication may be voiced. No civilian “Frock-coats” or 
military “Brass Hats” should on this oceasion be per- 
mitted to interfere with a Churchillian Great Design and 
the resolute determination to prosecute the campaign 
with every ounce of energy and every resource at the 
disposal of Britain and France. 
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pared at all times to dictate terms to both parties, 
a situation which is entirely suitable to the régimes 
of Germany and Italy, but is incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of British and American 
democracy. 


Some American History 


ANADIAN as well as United States short wave 

listeners must have been puzzled in recent weeks 
by frequent references, in the English - language 
broadcasts from Berlin directed towards this con- 
tinent, to an alleged event in the early history of the 
United States, of which few if any listeners can have 
ever heard. It is alleged by these German broad- 
casters that at some unnamed period in the dawn of 
American history, a vote was taken to decide whether 
the official language of the United States should be 
English or German; and the German party lost by 
only one vote! No American historian has ever ac- 
cepted responsibility for any such statement, and no 
details are given in the broadcasts, or indeed any- 
where else, by which the statement could be checked. 
How it ever managed to gain currency even in Ger- 
many is something of a mystery; but the fact that 
it is current there was made known to American 
readers as far back as last October, when Elisabeth 
Knaust, who describes herself as a former employee 
of Dr. Goebbeis’ propaganda department, wrote an 
article in Redbook, in which she said: “In the Third 
Reich an absurd story is circulated, the origin of 
which I could not discover.” She then goes on to 
narrate the story about the one vote, and adds: “This 
story is cited to prove how German the United States 
is and that it is the duty of the Third Reich to come 
to the rescue of the Germans here, who are threatened 
in their spiritual and material lives by the under- 
world characters of the mongrel race that populates 
the melting-pot.” 

The use of this story in broadcasts to North 
America makes it fairly evident that the Germans 
have no expectation of influencing by these broad- 
casts any other portion of the population than that 
which is already German by heredity. Only that 
element, and indeed only a small portion of that ele- 
ment itself, could reasonably be expected to be pleased 
by such a fantastic invention. Other hearers, better 
posted as to the accepted history of their country, 
would be likely to conclude that if the broadcaster 
could be so imaginative as this upon a subject with 
which they might be supposed to be familiar, he could 
scarcely be very reliable about conditions in and 
policies of the nations of Europe, concerning which 
he would have a much freer hand. 

The only German short wave broadcast to this 
continent which might conceivably have some impor- 
tant influence is that of a certain Mr. E. D. Ward, an 
Irish American of excellent education, with a notable 
gift for the art of special pleading. Mr. Ward’s 
recent description of the intense happiness of the 
Danes at finding their country taken over by German 
troops made one wonder why he did not advocate the 
application of a similar process to Ireland. 


The Sterile Land 


“W BELIEVE we Canadians are artistically sterile; 

perhaps barren would involve a better metaphor. 
We neither create ourselves, nor properly appreciate 
creative activity in others. Even the English- 
speaking world alone would be artistically little 
the poorer if all we have asked it to notice in the 
name of our arts were to disappear.’’ So Prof. 
Arthur R. Phelps on the last page of “This Canada,” 
published by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(25c) and containing a broadcast on each of the 
nine provinces, with an Introduction and two sets 
of general conclusions. Mr. Phelps very properly 
wants us to make our contribution to the world’s 
culture “as Americans within the British tradition,” 
and he thinks we can do it, or do a lot more than we 
are doing, if we do three things. The first is to keep 
our heads above the ’isms which are usually nothing 
but “highly charged emotional word-fetishes or 
word-bogies.” The second, about which we have 
just quoted some of his observations, is to shift our 
attention more fruitfully to the arts; and we agree 
with him that the Canadian community has done 
far too little, not to relieve its artists from the ne- 
cessity for struggle, but to set them free to struggle 
with their art, by providing economic aids for ap- 
prenticeship and economic prizes for achievement. 
The third is to make our education broader and less 
provincial. The educational organization must per- 
force remain provincial, but more inter-provincial 
relationships, more Dominion oversight, and more 
Dominion endowment, would go a long way to make 
the spirit of education national. And anything na- 
tional in Canada must include Quebec. 

It was a good idea of the C.B.C. to get an accom- 
plished literary man—an accomplished poet, even if 
the biographical note to this little booklet does say 
about his verse that “he refuses to consider it im- 
portant”-—-to do this bird’s-eye review of the far- 
flung Dominion. The best of it is that Mr. Phelps 
is a thorough Canadian, an Ontario boy with a long 
career of nearly twenty years in Winnipeg. He sees 
things with the poet’s eye, and records them in the 
poet's language, but analyzes them with the profes- 
sor’s care. His talk en Saskatchewan, the most 
poignant and the most penetrating of the lot, is a 
little classic of broadcasting. But all the items well 
deserve embodiment in this more or less permanent 
form. 


“A Very Civnut Man” 


BY ROSS McLEAN 


H* SPOKE with a thick Russian accent, but he spoke 
extremely well. “Once”, he said, “Il had the privi- 
lege to meet a very great man. I was young—very young 
in those days, and like other young men, very impres- 
sionable. For years I was in the fur trade in Russia as 
Il am now in Canada. I was born in Moscow. My father 
had important connections in London and teft Moscow 
to live there while I was still a boy,'but I remained after 
him and I became his Russian representative. Naturally, 
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Enemy Propaganda 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


To question of freedom of speech in a democracy 

in war time is obviously rather closely bound 
up With the question of enemy propaganda and what 
to do about it. Propaganda is now one of the most 
important of military weapons, and the state which 
does not guard itself against that weapon as care- 
fully as it guards itself against shells, aerial bombs, 
poison gas and torpedoes is in grave danger of find- 


ing itself defeated no matter how admirable may 
be its preparations in every other sphere of wet 
making. The best defence against propaganda is, 


of course, better propaganda; and the best defence 
against false propaganda is true propaganda. Bui 
there is a very wide realm of ideas and feelings 
concerning which demonstrable truth is hard to 
come by; and in time of war a nation may have to 
go rather further in dealing with some of the asser- 
tions and suggestions of its enemies than merely 
contradicting them, however truthfully. It may 
have to exert its influence, and even its absolute 
authority, to prevent certain ideas and suggestions 
the ideas and suggestions which the enemy de- 
sires its people to receive and to be persuaded by 
from being disseminated within its territory. And 
if it is entitled to prevent them from being dissem- 
inated by the enemy or his spies and agents, it is 
surely equally entitled to prevent them from being 
disseminated by its own citizens even if they con- 
scientiously believe what they are putting forth. 


Laissez-faire Is Ended 


Professor E. H. Carr, who has the chair of Interna- 
tional Politics in the University College of Wales, 
writing in one of the more recent of the excellent 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, says that the 
nineteenth-century principles of laissez-faire no 
longer hold good even for democracies in the sphere 
of opinion, any more than in the sphere of eco- 
nomics. ‘Just as democratic governments have been 
compelled to control and organize economic life in 
their territories in order to compete with totalitar- 
ian states, so they find themselves at a disadvantage 
in dealing with these states if they are not in a pos- 
ition to control and organize opinion. Recognition ot 
this fact was rapidly growing in Great Britain even 
before the outbreak of war.” It has to be borne in 
mind that mass propaganda is an entirely new 
element in warfare. So long as war was conducted 
by more or less autocratic rulers with the aid of 
small professional armies, whose maintenance threw 
no great strain on the economic machinery of their 
countries, it did not greatly matter what opinions 
concerning the causes and objects of the struggle 
were held by the masses of the people. But with 
the modern large-scale army, requiring to be sup- 
ported by the economic efforts of a great part of the 
population, public opinion has become as import- 
ant as armaments; and other things being equal, 
the nation which maintains among its people the 
state of mind most favorable to energetic effort 
and sacrifice is the nation which will win in any 
long-drawn struggle. 

Obviously, the state of mind which an enemy is 
most desirous of cultivating in the country against 
Which it is fighting is the state of mind which 
feels that the war is not worth carrying on—that it 


is not a just war, that it will not be a successful 
war, or that even if successful it will not achieve 
results comparable with the sacrifices involved, 





while on the other hand if it is abandoned the sur- 
render will not involve undue hardships. Any nation 
at war is prepared to spend large sums of money 
and to risk the lives or liberties of a great many 
ot its agents in order to produce this state of mind 
among the people with whom it is fighting. No 
person known to be an enemy agent would be per- 
mitted for one moment to carry on propaganda de- 
signed to produce this state of mind in the people 


Y 


of « belligerent country. But it is claimed in the 
name of democratic liberty that citizens who are 


not enemy agents, but who themselves sincerely 
hold these beliefs and are honestly in this state ot 
mind, should be permitted to carry on the same 
propaganda without let or hindrance. 

Thus, there are individuals and periodicals in 
Canada engaged in repeating, on every possible oc- 
casion and with the utmost vigor, all the arguments 
which are employed in the United States to con- 
vince Americans that they should not join in the 
present war. The purpose of their doing so is not 
to influence the American decision, as to which 
Canadian opinion can have very little weight, but to 
that Canada, being another North Amer- 
ican country, has no more business in this war than 
according to these arguments the United States has 


suggest 


“Keep Us Out of War” 


The dissemination of these arguments in the 
United States is perfectly legitimate, for the United 
States is not yet at war; Germany is not an enemy 
of the United States, in the strict belligerent sense, 
and there is no reason why American citizens should 
not seek to bring their fellow-Americans into that 
state of mind into which Germany is 
that they should be brought. 
enemy of Canada. The circulation in Canada ot 
material of German or Russian origin, calculated 
to produce this state of mind, is rigidly forodidden 
Why then should Canadian citizens be permitted, 
on the sole ground that they honestly feel and think 
that way, to circulate in Canada the very same ideas 
and suggestions as a German agent I 
vented from circulating? The effectiveness of such 
propaganda by Canadians is enormously greate1 
than that of any propaganda of foreign origin. The 
Canadian knows how to talk to Canadians, the Ger- 
man—as is made ridiculously plain by the English- 
language broadcasts which Berlin is industriousl, 
sending to this country—-does not know anything ot 
the kind, and the propaganda material which he 
turns out never fails to smell of the English-German 
lexicon and of the midnight oil of some top-floor of- 
fice in Dr. Goebbels’ vast and populous building. 

It is a favorite argument of those who hold that 
nothing should be suppressed in a 
in wartime, that if every point of 
expression, truth will ultimately emerge out of the 
conflict. But there is a serious flaw in this reason- 
ing when applied to a period of war. It requires time 
for truth to emerge out of such a conflict, and dur- 
ing a war it is impossible to wait for it to emerge 
if meanwhile error is going to be even temporarily 
triumphant. A nation at war is a nation which 
accepted the necessity of producing certain 
before the enemy can prevent them from 
produced. It cannot afford to have those 
imperilled for the sake of the possible 
of a truth which may not emerge until 
it has ceased to be of any value 
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I travelled all over 


Russia, most of all in Siberia. Years 
before the Great War--many years before the Revolu- 
tion, but when there was already trouble in Russia—1 
was in a Siberian village far in the north buying furs 
| was doing very well buying good furs cheap. I was 
well financed. I knew where I could sell all I could buy 
and at a very good profit. 

“But one day a small and very ordinary looking man 
spoke to me. ‘You are a parasite’, he told me. ‘You 
buy these furs from these poor people for a very low 
price because you know you can make a very large 
profit somewhere else. Some day these peasants will 
wake up and you will see then how much they hate you 
and your class!’ 

“I thought over 
1 have told you. 


what he said. I was very young, as 
The more | thought the more I became 


ashamed of myself. So what did I do? 
I made a speech! I said to 


I went out and 


those peasants, ‘I am a 


parasite. Here I am buying your furs at so low a pric« 
that you have nothing for your work. Why do you let 
me? Why don’t you wake up and join with others 


and take the power to make yourself a better life?’ 

“Well, what happened? For three weeks I was 
thrown into prison——and you should see a Russian prison 
of those days! I had influence, of course. My family 
had money. So I was released. 

“The man, you ask? Who was he? He 
exile. His name I found out afterwards was 
It was Lenin—a very great man. But Stalin 

He smiled for a moment at his 
that”, he said, “after that I 

“Would you play bridge?” 


was an 
Ulianoy 
nyet!” 

memory. “After 
made no more speeches! 
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For years, unmarried ladies 





of the more militant type of 
mind have cast envious eyes 
towards the term “bachelor 
But “Bachelor Cig- 
ars’—that is a term which 
can be applied only to the 
long-established brand which 
gives the rich, mellow fla- 


girl”, 


vour and exquisite aroma of 
100° Havana filler but 


costs only 10c. 





News-Letter 
service 


1. This world tamous News-Letter, founded, owned 
and controlled by Commander Stephen King- 
Hall, M.P., will reach you once a week by Air 
Mail at an annual cost to you of $20. (or $6. by 
First Class Mail) 

2. Its sources of information and opinions are ex- 
clusive and unique, and it is carefully studied 
by diplomatists, officials, editors, 

business men and well informed people the 

world over 


government 


3. Its German edition gave the Nazi regime sev- 
eral different headaches in 1939 and 
caused Hitler to denounce its proprietor in his 


kinds of 


official reply to the British ultimatum K-H" 
is still the object of attacks in the Nazi press 


and broadcasts. 


4. The K-H News-Letter is absolutely independent 


It accepts no advertisements. It is run as a 
privately operated public utility company. It 
is 100 
5. When you four News-Letters 
you can have your subscription back in full 


if you are not satisfied 
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To the K-H NEWS-LETTER SERVICE, HARTFIELD HOUSE, 
HEADLEY, HANTS, ENGLAND. 
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Under the law, 
deposit trust funds in 
Deposit Certificates. 


may 
Guaranteed 


That fact is ample evidence of the safety of this 
popular method of caring for surplus money. 
‘ ; j wer so te 
Instead of ordinary interest, you receive 272% 
per annum, payable half-yearly. 


The only conditions are that $500 or more be 
| deposited and that ten days’ notice be given if the 
money is to be withdrawn. 


| | Ask about this profitable way of making spare 
cash earn more money. 
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N other, blunter words, why 

be satisfied to trail? 
Why buy a car that’s content 
to follow along—when little, if 
any, more money will put you 
in a McLaughlin-Buick up 
where the banners are flying? 
This year’s automotive style 
pattern was cut by Buick a 
good twelve months ago. 


This year’s performance 
tempo was set two years back 
when the Buick Dynaflash 
engine appeared. 


And this year’s comfort stan- 
dards still have some catching 
up to do to equal Buick’s com- 
bination of four coil springs, 
recoil-mounted Knee-Action 
and the Super’s five-foot front 
seat room. 


balance engines after assembly 
in search of Buick’s present 
silky smoothness. They may 
get around to making Two- 
Way Direction Signals stan- 
dard equipment instead of 
extras; they may heavy-up 
their frames, and generally 
seek to equal Buick’s staunch- 
ness. Meantime you'll have 
those Buick blessings to enjoy. 


You'll step out front at the 
touch of an eager treadle, 
swing through the gear 
changes with light-and-easy 
finger-flicking, pilot a joyous 
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THE HITLER WAR 








Will Mussolini Defy Nature ? 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


(THERE are two Italies, just as there 
are two Germanies, only they are 


more readily distinguishable and 
much more evenly balanced. There is 
the Italy of Mussolini and Fascism 


and the Italy of the 
House of Savoy 


Vatican, the 
and Western liberal 
civilization. In this hour of agony the 
nation is being painfully wrenched 
between the two. Mussolini seeks to 
carry it into a war for national 
aggrandisement and the vindication of 
Fascism, the Vatican into a struggle 
for the very existence of Catholicism 
and Western culture against Nazi 
paganism and Bolshevik atheism. The 
people, for their part, like the Ameri- 
cans, the Swedes and a good few 
others, would rather not fight at all, 
except in absolute self-defence. 

One can see in Italy more clearly 
than anywhere else the nature of the 
struggle which rends Europe, the 
deep ideological division, only compar- 
able to the great religious wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies or the fight of liberalism against 
absolutism at the end of the 
eighteenth century. How aptly Mac- 
iulay’s description of the latter period 
tits today and accounts for the Quis- 
lings and “fifth columns” in the 
European democracies and the dis- 
senters and underground opposition 
groups in the totalitarian states. “No 


man asked whether another belonged 
to the same country with himself, but 
whether he belonged to the same sect. 
Party-spirit seemed to justify and con- 
secrate acts which, in any other times, 
would have been considered as the 
foulest treasons. The French emi- 
rrant saw nothing disgraceful in 
bringing Austrian and Prussian hus- 
sars to Paris. The Irish or Italian 
democrat saw no impropriety in serv- 
ing the French Directory against his 
native government So, in the six- 
teenth century, the fury of theological 
factions suspended all national ani- 
mosities and jealousies. The Spaniards 
were invited into France by _ the 
League; the English were invited into 
France by the Huguenots.” 


Virility of Young 


So it is that calculations of Italy’s 
normal interests cannot prove that 
the Fascist Government will observe 
them, though they may very accur- 
ately reflect the disaster which may 
be brought upon the country by their 
flouting. Even arguments of Italy’s 
strategical and economic’ vulner- 
ability lack finality, because part of 
the Fascist “religion” is acceptance of 
the belief that the daring and virility 
of the ‘‘young” Fascist nations more 
than makes up for the stronger posi- 
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smartness. 


from now. 


traveller that does everything 
with ease matched only by its 


You'll drive the value-leader 
acar full of things that will still 
be “new” a good two years 


And you'll get it at prices so 
little above some of the lesser 
cars that the difference is 
more than made up by the 
additional equipment included 
in McLaughlin-Buick’s price. 
That gives you something real 
to look into. Start looking 
early—to get in on all the fun. 


Only car in the world with all these features 


* “MICROPOISED” DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE * “CATWALK-COOLING” PLUS 
ULTRA-RAPID CIRCULATION UNDER PRESSURE * BUICOIL SPRINGING FOR THE “FULL- FLOAT” RIDE * FULL- 
LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE * TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES * AUTOMATIC CHOKE * SELF-BANKING 
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Eventually, perhaps, others 
may find a way to micropoise- 





GAS TANK DOOR * STRONGER NEW “DOUBLE WALL” TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER—WITH SAFETY GLASS 
ALL AROUND * SAFETY-UNIT SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS * EASY ACTION HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION. 


tion and greater resources of the 
“slow, effete’ democracies. In spite 
of the fact that Italy’s supreme in- 
terest for over 2000 years has been 
to hold the barbarians safely on the 
other side of the Alps, that her civil- 
ization and culture align her with 
our side in this struggle while her 
people instinctively dislike the Ger- 
mans, that geography makes her 
supremely vulnerable to our. sea- 
power, which can not only close her 
harbors and cut off her colonies over- 
sea but also stop eighty percent of 
her imports at Suez and Gibraltar, 
that she is totally lacking in the 
sinews of war, iron, oil and coal, 
which she can only obtain adequately 
from us and not from hard-pinched 
Germany—in spite of all these facts 
Mussolini nevertheless continues to 
display only admiration for Germany’s 
“victories” and scorn for our “de- 
feats” in his press, receives a German 
military mission, and shows every in- 
dication of shortly entering the field 
against us. 


Italian Price High 


Is it possible that this is only Mus- 
solini’s latest and greatest attempt to 
blackmail us into paying him to stay 
out of the war? The utmost that I 
can conceive of our yielding to him 
at this moment would be improved 
status for Italians in Tunisia, a 
directorship on the Suez Canal board, 
and Jibuti. Would the Duce accept 
these at this moment of the Great 
Opportunity in cancellation of all his 
grandiose dreams? It is hardly like- 
ly. At a hazard I would place his 
price for neutrality now and ultimate 
participation on our side as con- 
dominion with France over Tunisia, 
an equal share with France and 
Britain in the management, policing 
and profits of the Suez Canal, cession 
by France of Jibuti and by Britain of 
Malta and possibly Cyprus, annexa- 
tion of the Greek island of Corfu 
which he tried to grab in 1923, abroga- 
tion by the Entente of their alliance 
with Turkey, and allotment to Italy 
of financial credits at least as great 
as they allowed her. Considering Mus- 
solini’s well-known view of our fulfil- 
ment of the colonial section of the 
Treaty of London, by which Italy 
bought her way into the last war, and 
Which Britain only belatedly and nig- 
gardly settled in 1925 in East Africa, 
and France in 1935 through Laval’s 
agreement to tolerate Italian expan- 
sion in Ethiopia, he would probably 
demand payment in advance this 
time. Can he really hope to force such 
concessions out of the Allies without 
war? Considering his reputation for 
realism I doubt if he is under any 
such illusion. That is why he is pre- 
paring to grab them. 

As I understand Mussolini’s posi- 
tion it is this: Everything he covets 
for his Mediterranean Empire is in 
British and French hands. He is 
opposed to Britain and France in the 
first place because he is the arch 
anti-democrat. He despises them for 
their feeble and ineffective opposition 
to his grab of Ethiopia and his three- 
year-old intervention in Spain. He is 
bitterly envious of their support of 
Turkey, with whom Italy has main- 
tained a feud ever since she seized 
Tripoli and the Dodecanese from her 
in 1912, and whose strengthening 
represents a severe check to Italian 
ambitions in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Finally he is furious at their 
policing of both entrances of the 
Mediterranean, their maintenance of 
bases in Malta and Corsica right under 
Italy’s nose, their hold on Tunisia with 
its large Italian population and great 
strategic value, their occasional naval 
incursions into the Adriatic, which 
Italy considers her private preserve, 
and now their massing of a big Near 
Eastern Army squarely across Italy’s 
communications with Ethiopia. 


Hatred of Russia 


To the Duce an Anglo-French vic- 
tory means the still further strength- 
ening of this grip on the Mediter- 
ranean and the end of his dreams of 
Italian hegemony in that sea. But 
he apparently does not believe that 
Britain and France can win, certainly 
not with his weight thrown at the 
decisive moment in the scales against 
them. Why else has he kept himself 
in a position to resume close collabora- 
tion with Germany, after being jilted 
by Hitler for a flirtation with Stalin 
last Fall and scared almost to death 
at the prospect of Nazi-Soviet co- 
operation? For it must be kept in 
mind that the one policy Mussolini has 
consistently followed over the years 
is the exclusion of Russia from 
European affairs. He rigged up the 
Four Power Pact in 1933 to manage 
Europe without her, he fought to 
keep her out of Spain in 1936 and he 
refused to join in a three-cornered 
guarantee or partition of the Balkans 
with her in March 1940. With Russia 
out of the European Concert he can 
hold the balance of power between 
Germany and the Anglo-French 
Entente. And it is probably more 
Russia’s retirement within herself 
since the settlement of the Finnish 
War, her rebuff by Finland and Tur- 
key and her standoffishness with Ger- 
many rather than Ribbentrop’s as- 
surances that the flirtation with Stalin 
was only a temporary expedient and 
that Hitler’s real affection was for 
Mussolini the whole time, that ac- 
counts for the Duce’s renewed activity. 

Germany’s apparent need of him has 
persuaded him that he again holds the 
balance. Probably his ideal would 
be to see the war peter out with both 
sides weakened but neither over- 
whelmingly defeated, and Italy’s bal- 
ance position greatly strengthened. 
But if he undoubtedly prefers an 
Allied defeat to a German, it is not to 
be assumed that he is going to do 
anything for Germany’s sake. Not 
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the least purpose of any grab which 
he might undertake in company with 
Hitler would be to keep at least so 
much territory out of Germany’s 
hands and strengthen Italy against 
subsequent dealings with the Reich. 
That is, his motives would be much 
the same as Stalin’s in grabbing 
Eastern Poland and the Baltic States, 
and Bessarabia if he can. 


No Grabbing Allowed 


There are indications a-plenty in the 
Fascist press that Mussolini considers 
that his historical moment has ar- 
rived. A great divvying-up of Europe 
is taking place and he is determined to 
cut Italy in on it. While Britain is 
occupied in Scandinavia and forced to 
keep watch at home against a Nazi 
aerial onslaught, and France is tied 
to the Rhine front by 150 German 
divisions,—-is this not the time to act? 
This action could come in a number 
of ways. He could start modestly and 
within the comparative safety of the 
Adriatic by merely seizing the Dal- 


matian harbors, from Croatia to 
Corfu, declaring this coast an old 


Italian irridenta and disclaiming any 
entry into the war or any further 
ambitions. The excellent Reynaud 
has now given an explicit warning 
against such an adventure, however, 
telling Mussolini that a little grab 
means war with the Allies just as 
much as a big one. 

Or, more likely, Mussolini might 
undertake a much larger move, closely 
co-ordinated with Germany and utiliz- 
ing all the force of both countries. I 
doubt very much if this would be a 
common land offensive through Swit- 
zerland against France, and in any 
case after having seen the magnificent 
spirit and defensive preparations of 
the Swiss last summer I have no con- 
cern that the Italian armies could 
break through to their rendezvous and 
achieve any surprise here. Attack 
across their own Alpine border against 
France offers even less prospect of 
success, as the passes diverge and 
would allow the Italian forces to be 
destroyed in detail. 


Not a Blitzkrieger 


The sort of action most to be ex- 
pected from Italy would be a sudden 
aerial, submarine and _ torpedo - boat 
attack against the British and French 
naval units in the Mediterranean, 
simultaneous raiding of their naval 
bases and aerodromes, and perhaps a 
push across Albania to Salonika and a 
doubie thrust in North Africa against 
Tunisia and Egypt, while Germany 
made a mighty drive into the Low- 
lands. Although somehow Italy is 
not very convincing in the role ol 
Blitzkrieger, such an attack in the 
Mediterranean might have been a 
formidable challenge to Britain and 
France five or six years ago. Since 
the Ethiopian crisis, however, their 
fleets have been on the alert and 
their bases immensely strengthened. 
Mussolini would be mad to count on 
the immediate success of any such 
attempt today, yet even more than 
Germany Italy would need a quick 
victory. Quite independent of any 
action in Scandinavia or on the West- 
ern Front, the Allies have naval and 
land forces in the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea area sufficient to quickly de- 
stroy or bottle up the Italian fleet, 
seize all Italian overseas possessions, 
Ethiopia, Somaliland and_ Eritrea, 
Libya and the Dodecanese and per- 
haps Albania as well, and clamp a 
tight blockade on Italy. The French, 
with the protection of the Maginot 
Line and the aid of Dutch, Belgian 
and British armies, might spare 
enough men for a diversion against 
Italy’s Savoy front, and history shows 
many instances of conquest in this 
direction, favored by converging pas- 
ses, if it shows none in the reverse 
direction. 


War Against Nature 


Perhaps consideration of these 
things and more particularly of the 
following factors, may yet stay Mus- 
solini’s hand from driving Italy into 
a war which would seem to be against 
nature itself. 1. The doubt which the 
Norwegian campaign has cast on the 
ability of Italian aircraft to command 
the Mediterranean Narrows and deal 
with Allied battleships. 2. The re- 
minder, so conveniently timed that it 
might have been intentional, through 
the bombardment of the Stavanger 
aerodrome by battleships at sea, of 
the extreme vulnerability of Italy’s 
5000-mile coast-line. 3. The freeing 
of further Allied warships for action 
in the Mediterranean through the 
virtual destruction of Germany’s sur- 
face fleet. 4. The position of the 
Allied Near Eastern Army, at a secure 
distance from Italy’s bombers yet 
ready for a quick move; it now seems 
evident that this force was planned 
and gathered with Italy in mind and 
not for an adventure in the Caucasus. 
5. The recent reminder of Air Minister 
General Pricolo to the Fascist Cham- 
ber that in modern aerial war the 
key problem is plane replacement and 
that Italy’s financial and industrial 
potential does not permit her to com- 
pete with the other great powers. 
He pointedly quoted Italy’s air budget 
for the current year of 3.6 billion 
lira, only attained under great strain, 
together with France’s air budget of 
18.5 billion frances or at least five 
times as much. He did not mention 
Britain’s spending. 

We do not want to fight Italy, but 
if Mussolini is bound to have it we 
have no fear of the outcome, and 
after an initial period of embarrass- 
ment can even see advantages to 
having the Italian blackmail disposed 
of, a large leak in the blockade of 
Germany closed and a clear road 
opened to aid Yugoslavia and take 
any German Balkan move in the 
flank. 
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Sprinkling Salt on Mitch's Tail 


BY POLITICUS 


BEHIND the curtain of silence that 

hangs over the feud between Mitch 
Hepburn and Willie King there has 
been a good deal of jockeying since 
the federal elections. From no one 
in any position of importance has 
there been any statement to indicate 
the strong feeling that still exists 
between Ontario’s chastened premier 
and the supporters of “I Know How” 
King. But there have been meetings 
held in dark places by the Ontario 
Kingites in their move to get rid of 
Mr. Hepburn. 

Beyond all hatred of Mr. Hepburn 
by the Federal Liberals lies the one 
cardinal point in their belief. That 
is the conviction that Mitch is through. 
Definitely and absolutely through. 
From all parts of the province has 
come the word that Hepburn can 
never win again. And since he can’t 
win, and because various association 
executives have been saying that the 
Hepburn supporters will not receive 
their nominations again when the 
time comes to choose standard-bear- 
ers for the next provincial election, 
the move to get rid of Mitch has 
reached official and important stages. 

But as in all conspiracies, devious 
methods are being tried to reach the 
same end. There are in reality three 
groups opposed to Mr. Hepburn. None 
of the three is asking for Mr. Hep- 
burn’s resignation—that is, not yet. 
They have started with the demand 
for a meeting of the Ontario Liberal 
Association, which has not been con- 
vened since 1932. 

The fact that there was little de- 
mand for a meeting of the Ontario 
Liberal party Association while Mitch 
was batting the Tories all over the 
place does not worry Mitch’s oppon- 
ents. But now that he had commit- 
ted the unforgivable sin of opposing 
the Federal Liberal party and then 
losing, the demand for a meeting of 
the Association has become insistent. 


Three Groups Working 


First of the three groups, and the 
really important one, is the caucus 
committee of the Liberal members 
from Ontario in the last parliament. 
The chairman of that committee is 
Billy Fraser, the tough scrapper from 
Northumberland. That committee has 
had at least two meetings to devise 
ways and means to get an Ontario 
Association meeting. Their policy has 
been, “Take it easy and watch you 
don’t get your fingers burned.” 

The Fraser caucus commitee, which 
does not include any new members 
of the House of Commons, wants a 
meeting of the Ontario Association, 
and is trying to get the Hon. Tim Mc- 
Questen, Mr. Hepburn’s Minister of 
highways and chairman of the On- 
tario body, to call one. He'll only 
call one when Mitch is ready for 
one, if at all. That is, as long as Mr. 
McQuesten stays in the cabinet. 

The second group is an offshoot 
of the first. Its complaint is that the 
first body is not moving fast enough. 
The result is that names are being 
signed to a petition by members of 
the Ontario Association asking that 
a meeting be called. There has been 
very little trouble getting those names. 
The riding executives are really mad. 
They have not cooled _ sufficiently 
since March 26. 

The third group wants exactly the 
same results as the other two but its 
policy is to do nothing but wait and 
see. Its counsel is that Mitch will 
hang himself; that he can’t be quiet 
much longer; that sooner or later he 
will break out in another rash and do 
the job himself without anyone’s ask- 
ing for it or sticking his chin out. For, 
despite all their courage gained with 
the overwhelming sweep in the elec- 
tion, no one of any fair-sized reputa- 
tion wants to tangle with the former 
tin god. He may be losing his cun- 
ning but he may not, and no one 
wants to be the first to find out. 


Mr. McQuesten Decides 


The stage is now set for the fight 
over the meeting of the Ontario As- 
sociation. Mr. McQuesten had finally 
promised, after many shakes of the 
head, that he would let them know 
this week whether or not he would 
call a meeting. At the time of writ- 
ing, which is Monday morning, none 
of the three anti-Hepburn groups has 
much hope for a yea from Mr. Mc- 
Questen, and for this reason. One ol 
the local Liberal underlings in Ham- 
ilton has, without any pushing by the 
three groups, taken it on himself to 
go after Mr. McQuesten and Mr. Hep- 
burn from the safety of the federal 
Liberal platform. And Mr. McQuesten 
told the press that there would be no 
meeting of the Association. It is quite 
possible that Mr. McQuesten might 
change his mind. Others of Mr. Hep- 
burn’s cabinet have done it; in par- 
ticular the Hon. “Now I am, now I 
ain’t” Nixon has given a first-class 
eacmple of almost breaking his neck 
in doing a back somersault. 

That is the situation at the time of 
writing, according to Politicus’ 
sources. Those sources have been re- 
liable in the past and there is no 
reason to guess that they are not in 
this case. And to check on the first 
source, Politicus spent parts of three 
days checking. The above stery is the 
result. 

Of course those same anti-Hepburn 
forces realize that unless Mr. Hep- 


burn is willing to resign there is noth- 
ing they can do about it until the 
next session of the Legislature, when 
a vote of non-confidence would have 
to be passed to force the premier out. 
The idea of asking Mr. Hepburn to re- 
sign has also been toyed with by var- 
ious members of the three groups. 
After all, Mitch’s men asked W. E. N 
Sinclair to resign his leadership when 
an important enough group thought 
he couldn’t defeat the Henry adminis- 
tration. There is precedent. But Mr 
Sinclair never was a Mitch Hepburn 


Prestige Diminished 


What Mr. Hepburn will do he alone 
knows and he is not telling Politicus. 
That he has lost some of his elastic- 
ity is certain. How much no one 
knows. But that he hasn’t the old 
sure-fire touch is clear for a num- 
ber of reasons. He bet on the wrong 
horse in the federal election. That 
alone is not the answer. That he lost 
prestige and importance by the King 
victory he recognizes. But he had 


his chance to come back into public 
favor just after the federal election 
when his Attorney-General, the Hon. 
Gordon Conant, made his “nonde- 
script utterance” at Cannington in the 
hope of bribing the United States to 
come into the War. 

The old Mitch might well have said 
to his secretary: “Roy, take a letter,” 
and then in front of assembled news- 
paper men dictated a demand for the 
resignation of another drag on his ad- 
ministration. That too wouldn’t be 
new for Mitch. He did it twice in the 
same day in 1937 during the C.1.0O. red 
herring when he got rid of Arthur 
toebuck and Pte. David Croll the 
same way. 

Yes, Mitch has slipped. But no im- 
portant Liberal is going to try and 
bell the cat. 








Signal Honor 
BY GRAHAM McINNES 


T’S excellent news to hear that Carl 

Schaefer, perhaps the foremost of 
our younger landscape painters, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. Schaefer won the award 


souri, lowa and Illinois, he will be on 
familiar soil 

Schaefer came to Toronto in 1921, 
studied with Lismer and MacDonald, 
later with Harris and Jackson. He 
saw the early exhibitions of the Group 
of Seven and accepted that tradition 
as a Starting point for his own work 
Later, he gained valuabl« raft skill 
as apprentice to a church decorator, 
and worked with J. E. H. MacDonald 
y1 the decoration of the Claridge 
Apartments and the Concourse Build- 
ing in Toronto. He first exhibited 
with the group in 1938 

Since 1930 Schaefer has been an 
art instructor at Toronto’s Central 
Technical School, and was for some 
years instructor at Hart House 








Recently, he has conducted art clas- 
ses at Trinity College School Port 
Hope, Ont. Schaefer is President ot 
the Canadian Society of Painters 
Water Color Vice-President of the 
Canadian Group of Painters, and an 
CARL SCHAEFER, from a photograph by William R. Cook active member of the Canadian 
Society of Graphic Art His work 
(the only one given to a creative art- ticularly well equipped to undertake hangs in the National Gallery of 
ist) from a field of ninety-two en- the work which he has chosen Canada, the Art Gallery of Toronto 
trants, and joins the other five Cana- Born at Hanover, Ont., in 1903, Md in many private collections, not- 


dian recipients in proceeding to the Schaefer, though he now lives in To- ably those of Hon. Vincent and Mrs 
U.S. to do special work in his own ronto, has been close to the soil all Massey, J. S. McLean and 


Douglas 


field. Schaefer will work for one his life. His father’s people were Duncan 

year, starting July lst, in the great farmers, who homestea@ed crown Schaefer has already made a unique 
farm belt in the Middle West, where land near Hanover, and Schaefer con- contribution to Canadian andscape 
he will make a special study of the tinually returns to the rolling hills of art, and there is no doubt that a v ol 
American farmer and his environ- 3ruce County; its farms and farm- year of full-time painting (the firs 


ment. This is the first year the Gug- houses, its fields and snake fences have by the way, in his entire f 
genheim fellowships have been open become well known symbols in his broaden and enrich not only his 
to Canadians, and Schaefer is par- wiry, well-knit landscapes. In Mis- work, but Canadian art its« 


NOT TO BE THE BIGGEST 
STEEL PLANT IN CANADA 








NOT TO TAKE BUSINESS FROM 
OTHER CANADIAN COMPANIES 


FIVE GOOD REASONS WHY 
WE SAY WE ARE AIMING HIGH 


* FIRST 


To make flat steels not previously made 
in Canada. 


x SECOND 


To make the highest quality known to 
the trade. 


x THIRD 


To build up a customer relationship on the 
highest possible plane of Fair Prices, 
High Quality and close understanding of 
the customer's needs. 


* FOURTH 


To give each Dofasco worker fifty-two 
paychecks a year. 


x FIFTH 


To offer employees security against old 
age, and the chance to enjoy a higher 
standard of living by means of a share in 
the profits of their labour. 


Through this Cold Rolling 
mill passes 30.000 tons o1 
Steel Stip annually for 
Dotascolite Tin Plate, all 
of which had to be im 
ported five 


second Cold Mill will be 
in operation soon 
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iy | Planting Forests For the Future 
: Y | | | (THOUSANDS of years ago Nature BY P. W. LUCE giant trees of today, some of which 
scattered pine cones and (fir are sixteen feet in diameter, for the 
i seedlings over the great expanse of ondition when the law of diminish- lumbermen can not afford to wait 
territory that is now British Colum- ing returns would force them out of the two or three hundred years re- 
In the years to come, the keystone bia. Trees grew and multiplied until business, the bigger concerns co- quired to attain such a girth. 
of your whole estate will be vour vast forests covered the land, pro- operated with the government in pro- The first seedlings to leave the 
re : : g Ite rg » TW tecting forests from fire and in leav- nurseries, 350,000 firs, have been 
Will. O1 . wisdo ; es viding shelter for game and logwood g ? al , 5 bs 
‘ the visde m and fore for the meagre wants of the primi- ing their worked-out limits in such planted in Sayward Forest, near 
sight dictating its provisions and tive inhabitants. The first white a shape that young trees would have Campbell River on Vancouver Island. 
i on the experience and ability men to glimpse this wealth of timber a fair chance of reaching maturity By the end of the year another 900,- 
1 of your executor and trustee, declared there were enough trees’ in the course of time 000 young trees will have been labor- 
; ill 1 here to supply the needs of man for Natural growth, however, could not iously rooted in this district. 
we depend not only the pre- all time to come. keep pace with logging. So the gov- The Green Timbers nursery was 
servation of the property you Loggers operated on this assump- ernment established a nursery on the somewhat in the nature of an ex- 
have accumulated but the tion for fifty years or more, but far- Pacific Highway, about twenty miles periment, but the authorities are so 


‘ ¢ seeing and public-spirited men fin- east of Vancouver, from which it is well satisfied with results that a sec- 
security of those for whom 


you wish to provide. nothing is eternal, 


would hardly be 


ally managed to convince them that planned to move 6,000,000 fir, spruce, ond nursery is to be established at 


and that unless and cedar seedlings to denuded for- Campbell River this year, with about 


immediate steps were taken to secure est grounds every year, starting in 4,500,000 seeds going into beds as a 
a measure of reforestation there 1942, when the nursery beds will be starter. Most of these propagated 


a merchantable at full capacity for the first time. trees will be set out where the dis- 


TI LE ROYAL TRU ST spruce or fir standing on the site As the annual cut of conifers in astrous fire of 1938 swept a great 
of centuries-old I j 


forests by the time British Columbia approximates 6,000,- swath of Vancouver Island clear of 


r ( 1Yv the second millennium of Christianity 000 annually, there will be a con- all vegetation. They are planted 
COMPANY 


had run its course 


r were rapidly 





stant balance between removals and about 1000 to the acre, depending on 


Grudgingly at first, then more and renewals, but it will be forty or fifty the,nature of the land and the num 
more willingly as they came to real- years before these seedlings have ber of stumps cumbering the ground 
ze that the dwindling stands of tim- grown to marketable size. They will from earlier logging. Fir stumps 


approaching that not be allowed to grow to rival the’ take thirty or forty years to rot out, 
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Engineers know that at least 8 cylinders are desirable for 
power, smoothness and flexibility. As proof, consider the fact 
that the highest-priced cars of most manufacturers have 8 
cylinders or more. 


V-type engines—"‘the world’s most modern automotive engine” 
—hold unsurpassed records on land, sea, and in the air. This 
is the type of engine chosen for several of the highest-priced 
cars in the world. 

Yet the 1940 Ford—the only low-priced car with an 
8-cylinder engine, or a V-type engine—offers greater economy than 
the two volume-production “‘sixes’’!(See information in panel). 

Of course, performance and economy aren’t everything. 
And in the Ford V-8, you'll find comfort and quiet... luxury 
and style leadership ... roominess and a level, stabilized ride 
to match the plus-performance of the Ford V-8 engine! 

Ask the Ford-Mercury-Zephyr dealer to put a Ford V-8 at 
your disposal, while you discover for yourself how much 


value low Ford prices represent. You'll like everything about 
this truly modern “eight”! 


FORD VE 
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but cedars that were cut sixty years 
ago are just as tough as the day they 
were felled. 


Lions Weigh a Ton 


Sea lions have long been a pest in 
Pacific Coast waters. There is a 
difference of opinion as to how much 
damage they do to fishermen’s nets 
and gear, and how much salmon they 
destroy in a season, but all experts 
agree that it is too much. These 
great brutes—-some of the bulls 
weigh a_ton-—-find themselves en- 
tangled in a net in their chase after 
salmon, and they are said to be cap- 
able of upsetting a small boat in 
their struggle for freedom. Certain 
it is that the net is a sad wreck by 
the time they get through, as they 
eventually do. 

Stirred to action by repeated com- 
plaints from fishermen, the Domin- 
ion Department of Fisheries some 
years ago organized killing expedi- 
tions or rookeries in Queen Char- 
lotte Sound and off the north coast of 
Vancouver Island, and thousands of 
animals have been slaughtered with 
machine guns as they basked on the 
rocks or sported in the green waters. 
Last summer 1728 bulls and cows 
were killed on the Haycocks rooker- 
ies alone. The bag at other rooker- 
ies Where sea lions used to foregather 
in large numbers was comparatively 
small. There will be another puni- 
tive expedition this summer. 

Many efforts have been made to 
utilize the sea lion commercially, but 
with indifferent success. The fur has 
no value, and though the hides can 
be tanned into leather good enough 
for light gloves, purses, brief cases, 
and similar articles, there is no short- 
age of this kind of leather from other 
and more easily obtainable sources. 
Indians formerly used the bladders 
to attach to whale harpoons so that 
the course of a wounded whale might 
be followed, and the tusks were 
prized for ornaments, but the meat 
didn’t appeal even to Siwashes who 
had a decided fancy for fish that had 
seen its best days and who licked 
their chops over rancid oil and cou- 
gar fat. 


Embryo Journalists 


The Surrey Leader, published in 
the Fraser Valley and one of British 
Columbia’s most important weekly 
newspapers, recently surrendered its 
editorial chair to the boys and girls 
of the Surrey High School and let 
them bring out a regular edition that 
certainly turned out to be a surprise 
and a credit to all concerned. With 
a minimum of supervision by some 
of the teachers and possibly a bit of 
technical advice from the regular 
editorial staff, the embryo journal- 
ists wrote more than 20,000 words of 
text and assembled 150 photographs, 
sold enough advertising to defray the 
extraordinary costs of the issue, and 
boosted the circulation to an all-time 
high. 

There are 475 students at the 
Surrey school, and the average age 
is seventeen. Most of them come 
from farm homes, and quite a num- 
ber have to obtain gainful employ- 
ment during holidays to enable them 
to complete their education. 

Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the feature articles do not 
lay heavy stress on youth and _ its 
place in modern life. The boys and 
girls concentrated on old-timer stuff, 
so that the High School issue is vir- 
tually a history of the municipality 
of Surrey for the past sixty years. 
The youngsters probably had a lot 
of fun finding out how grandpa and 
grandma lived ’way back in the horse 
and buggy days when the roads were 
corduroy, the lamps were kerosene, 
and plodding ox teams turned fur- 
rows on fields now plowed by 
tractors. 


A Polyglot School 


Strathcona School, Vancouver, 
claims the proud distinction of being 
Canada’s most important melting pot. 
Its colloquial title of “The School of 
All Nations” is a slight exaggeration, 
but that is only because all nations 
are not represented in this city. When 
there are more nationalities avail- 
able, Strathcona School will be their 
meeting place. 

Situated in the east end and cater- 
ing to the educational needs of its 
polyglot population, this establish- 
ment has 1400 pupils. Of these 650 
are Japanese, 300 Chinese, and 150 
Italian, but this is not a precise in- 
dication of the racial distribution of 
the district, as the Japanese families 
are much larger than the others, 
though neither the Chinese nor the 
Italians practice birth control to any 
noiceable degree. 

The English, who come next in 
numerical strength after the Italians, 
can muster only 40 representatives 
Following are the Canadians, with 36, 
Yugo-Slavians and Ukrainians, 26, 
Polish, 25, Russians, 22, Americans, 
20, and so on down the line to the 
Welsh and the Bohemians, who num- 
ber one each. 

All told, there are 31 countries rep- 
resented. Eleven different races are 
in the fourteen-piece orchestra, and 
eighteen nationalities in the school 
choir of twenty-six voices. The presi- 
dent of the school councii is a Jap- 
anese girl, the vice president a 
negress, the secretary an Italian, and 
the treasurer a Chinese. A Ukrain- 
ian and a Canadian are on the 
council. 

Russians and Finns, Germans and 
Poles, Chinese and Japanese, all get 
along nicely together in spite of con- 
flicts between their peoples. They 
don’t scrap about wars; they have 
more important juvenile affairs over 
which to scrap, and they do it right 
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N ENGLAND, where smoking is a 
fine art—Balkan Sobranie Cigarettes 








are the connoisseur’s preferred choice. 
And deservedly so. For this magnificent 
cigarette is hand-made like a fine jewel- 
led watch. Only long strands of rarest 
. and these 


are blended and packed into each cigar- 


Turkish tobaccos are used . . 


handicraft that has been a 
family tradition since 1879. Naturally, 
Balkan Sobranie Turkish Cigarettes 
draw easily, burn slowly, and give you 


ette with 


a soft, mild smoke of exquisite flavor 
and aroma pleasure without a 
penalty—for Balkan Sobranie is known 
to have less nicotine than any standard 
domestic cigarette! 

* * * 


Available in a handsome enamelled tin 
that retains factory freshness. If your 
dealer can't supply you, send $1.50 to 
Sobranie Ltd., 


and a tin will 


Yardley House, Toronto 






he mailed to you 
pre paid 
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CIGARETTES° AND) PIPE TOBACCOS 


Get Screen Cloth of 
Anaconda Bronze... 


ee ee ea 


DOESN’T RUST 
NEEDS NO PAINTING 
NEEDS NO PATCHING 
LASTS YEARS LONGER 


‘ Bronze screening costs so little 
more, it’s wasteful to buy the 
temporary, rusting kind. 
Screens of bronze (strengthened 
copper) can never rust... re- 
tain their strength year after 
year. Subject only to accidental 
breakage, they give you cost- 
free service—because rust can- 
not lead to expensive painting 
or unsightly patching. 


i sic ne 


So plan now to guard your 
home orsummer cottage against 
pesky, troublesome, summer 
insects with screens woven from 
strong, sturdy Anaconda Bronze 
wire. You'll find that first cost 
of this superior screening is 
actually only a little more per 
full length window. 





We do not make screening 
but furnish Anaconda Bronze 
Wire to leading screen cloth 
manufacturers. Get screens of 
i Anaconda Bronze from your 
: local dealer or screen maker. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Bldg 


AnaCoupA 
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‘ 


This FREE Booklet 
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' 
\ tells about non-rust metals 
' for the home. Fill in and mail 
' the coupon for your copy 

j i 

i ; 

4 ' -Anaconda American Brass Limited, 

f : (Dept. iSE, New Toronto, Ont. 

: ' 

f ' Please send me your PREE booklet, ‘Copper, \ 
| Brass and Bronze Throughout Your Home.” | 
\ \ 
! ! 
' Name i 
! ! 
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How Great Britain Lives 


S I write this article here in Lon- 
*” don, Ihave a picture in my mind of 
a multitude of quiet, friendly people, 
in the many lands of the British Em- 
pire, who are thinking more than 
ever, nowadays, about life in the Old 
Country. 

They have probably never lived in 
England themselves, and they have 
never had time to study text books 
about British social conditions. So 
I am going to try and set down here 
a few easy economic facts, which give 
just an outline of the social picture 

not the war picture in particular, 
but the scene as it was in days of 


peace. Actually the stress of war 
has brought little or no change as 
yet. 


First of all I want to dispose of a 
misconception about us which is fair- 
ly common in the minds of our 
friends overseas. They still talk of 
Britain’s social order as if it were 
aristocratic and rather old-fashioned, 
being divided into a hereditary gov- 
erning class and the “common peo- 
ple,” into rich and poor, with an un- 
bridged gulf between them. 

That is certainly not how it seems 
to us nowadays. I admit that some 
of the old English aristocracy sur- 
vives and that, in each generation, it 


produces men of first rate ability 
and character. That still happens in 
other European’ countries besides 


England. The fact remains that the 
real power in Britain is the wage and 
salary earning class. 

About 90% of our 44 million citi- 
zens live in households with a weekly 
income of less than £8 a week. The 
average earnings are something over 
£3 a week, but there are often two or 
more earners in the same home. 

These are the real English people 
They are neither very rich nor very 
poor, but their average standard of 
living is rather higher than in other 
European countries and they keep it 
up by their earnings as mechanics, 
factory hands, clerks, shop-keepers, 
public servants and the like. There 
are in Britain and Northern Ireland 
about 18,000,000 such workers; the 
rest are their dependants (i.e. wives 
and mothers, children and old 


sons). 


per- 


Wages Not Legally Fixed 


For the most part, wages are not 
fixed by law; the State does not 
interfere. But all the same a fairly 
definite rate of pay for each kind of 
job is increasingly recognized. In a 
few occupations like agriculture and 
the manufacture of clothing, mini- 
mum wages are legally fixed by Joint 
Boards or Councils set up by the 
Government. 

At this point some of you will ask 
“What about British Trade Unions, 
labor disputes and strikes?” 

I can only say that in each of the 
last ten years the amount of time 
and money lost in industrial conflicts 
has not amounted to more than the 
cost of an extra half-day’s holiday 

Most people, nowadays, hold the 
view that our trade unions are an 
asset to Britain. They are a steady- 
ing rather than a disruptive force 
They help to keep up the level of 
wages to a decent standard, not only 
for their 4,700,000 trade union mem- 
bers, but for a wider range of 
workers. 

Their leaders much prefer to use 
peaceful methods rather than vio- 
lence in negotiating their wage 
agreements with groups of employ- 
ers. They are by no means spoiling 
for unnecessary fights. Strikes only 
exhaust their funds and deplete the 
resources available for the various 
union benefits. 

The leadership of British trade 
unions is both steady and influential. 
Remember that the Trades Union 
Congress is linked to the political 
Labor Party and usually exercises a 
moderating influence on the extrem- 
ist element in Parliament. That is 
going to be very important in this 
great war. At the present time 
there is a fixed resolve on the part of 
Labor to rally all classes together in 
Britain’s war effort. 

I have spoken about wages, but 
nowadays, in England, another kind 
of wealth distribution has grown up 
as a supplement to the wage system 
I mean the Public Social Services 
for education, health, poverty, hous- 
ing and social insurance. The total 
annual expenditure on these services 
ia Britain now amounts to nearly 
590,000,000 and every year some 30 
million men, women and children 
benefit by it-—-war or no wal 

There is no country in the world 
that spends more of its national in- 
come on the well-being of its ordin- 
ary citizens, and no country has a 
better equipment of social 

Chief among these State 
are the Contributory Insurances, 
which cover sickness, unemployment, 
old age and widowhood 

Sickness insurance, 
employment, was copied from Ger- 
many in 1911 National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance was invented by 
Britain in the same year (1911) and 
it was sixteen years before Germany 
copied it in 1927 

Both these great national insur- 
ances have had a hard struggle, but 
owing to the great recovery in em- 
ployment 1935, both are now 
going strong and are providing im- 
proved benefits to English workers. 

Employers, workers and the State 
each pay their share of the contri- 
butions. National Health Insurance 
guarantees to the workers free medi- 
cal attention, other than hospital and 
together with six 
m 1s sick pay. There are 


services 
services 


based upon 


since 


specialist service, 





also 








BY SIR RONALD DAVISON 


valuable maternity and disablement 
benefits. 
Old Age Insurance guarantees a 


pension of one pound a week to the 
worker and his wife when each of 


them reach the age of 65. Many 
have been urging further improve- 
ments. Their hopes receded at the 


outbreak of war. 3ut nevertheless 
the Government has now proposed 
considerable improvements itself and 
under its new scheme the worker's 
wife will be eligible for her pension 
at the age of 60. The age at which 
the insured single woman is admitted 
to the scheme is also being reduced 
from 65 to 60. In case of real need, 
additional supplementary allowances 
will now be payable as of right 

I should explain at this point that 
during the last two years the num- 
ber of Britain’s people earning wages 
in employment has exceeded all pre- 
vious records. 

There were before September i939 
over 2,000,000 more people employed 
for wages than in 1935. Today the in- 
crease is probably 4,000,000, including 
the defence forces. That is a large 
increase and it is only partly due to 
warlike preparations and government 
orders. At the same time the un- 
employment figure of more’ than 
1,000,000 looks high, but the fact is 
that, under Britain’s curious 
tical system, we count as unemployed 
some hundreds of thousands of men 
and women and young persons who 
are either not really available for 
work or are only passing from one 
intermittent job to another. 

All these people take good care 
to sign the registers at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, because that signa- 
ture is the indispensable preliminary 
to several different kinds of social 
payments or benefits. 

I estimate that 


statis- 


in these days over 


be counted as unemployed in_ the 
strict sense of the word. 

In 1940 Britain is obviously begin- 
ning to suffer from a shortage of 
labor in certain occupations, especial- 
ly among engineering craftsmen. We 
could do with any number of them, 
both for our war industries and in 
our mechanised Army and Air Force 

Many elderly workers remain on 
the unemployed registers and con- 
tinue to draw “Doles” of various 
kinds, but they are, most of them, 


unfitted for hard work or incapable 
of learning new jobs Their work- 
ing days are really over. 

During the last few years, much 


more attention has been paid to the 
health and fitness of the nation, par- 
ticularly the younger members of it 
There has also been a movement for 
providing all workers and their 
dren with better holidays 

The effect upon the young is ex- 
cellent, but it is even more marked 
ipon the married couples. 


chil- 


For the first time since their 
marriage many couples have been 
enabled to take a real holiday away 


from home I suppose that 
the spring and summer of 1939 the 
number of moving about 
Britain, bent on pleasure and health 
was nearly double the 
five years ago Not 


during 
people 


number of 
even the crisis 
in the last weeks of August was suf- 
ficient to deter them 

Commercial enterprise is trying 
to cater for the needs of these new 
holiday 
in the way some of us would like. 

Best of all are the rural school 
camps for the millions of urban chil- 
dren These camps are rapidly 
growing in number and the Govern- 
ment is building forty of them. 

In this matter the necessities of 
war and the threat of air-raids have 
been positively useful, because it has 
stimulated the building of 


makers, not always, perhaps 


camps 


600,000 -people are signing the Un- which could serve equally as rural 
employed Register who should not settlements and as holiday homes 
* 
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to your home with a 
Lord « Burnham Conservatory 





IN YOUR INDOOR GARDEN 


¢ Teall 
enjoy the benefits that come with through the winter months plants ¥ Burnham 
ade : : ; -d & Burnhé 
ownership of a Lord & Burnham home and blooms in as great a variety as Lord & sme your catalogue. Spacs 
8 e - s - Ple: sen crarth 1s pprox! 
conservatory. In this home for flowers you wish. Cut flowers are always at eae efor conservatory 


you'll find a new, thrilling use for 


every spa re moment. 


tain friends, a retreat for meditation, 
reading, rest and recreation for all the 


family 


Many owners of 


house. It’s so 


gracious, distinctive, gay place to enter 


Lord 
home conservatories say it quickly be 
comes the most lived-in room in the 
practical, too for 
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CONTENTMENT— A GAY PLACE TO 
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For a surprisingly low cost, you can 


MODEST COST 


preserving 


boutonnieres, corsages 

And the peaceful, 
inspiring, prideful influence of your 
indoor garden extends to every room 


The cost is modest; installation simpie 
Write today for complete information 
about any home conservatory, growing 
house or swimming pool 
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Enjoy Spring-like air in your home the year ’round 
— modern living comfort with amazing economy. 


Write or “phone today for complete information. ||, 
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but do you know anything about WATER? 


Don’t risk the delicacy and flavour of a long tall drink to carbon- 
ated tap water. Ask for Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 





Here’s the difference: Canada Dry treats the water not just once 
but three times for purity. Then it’s alkalized for your health. Next 
comes the famous “Pin-point” carbonation that gives Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water millions of smaller bubbles, zest and sparkle that 
will last for 24 hours in an opened bottle! 

The result (and that’s what you're after) is a distinctive club soda 
with a Champagne sparkle. one that enhances and points up the 
subtle undertones, gives you a drink that’s as zestful at 
the bottom as at the top. 














and you'll like it. Be thrifty, 4vy the 
new. easy-to-carry. handy home carton of three large 


Try it today... 


family-size bottles. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING WATER 


THE CLUB SODA WITH THE LONGER-LASTING 
















Champagne SPARKLE 


r ' ; } 
Listen to Canada Dry's new radio Pit 
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vire today and ask for complete in 
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Diigation \ddress your enquiry 







Hospitalization Department, Continental Casualty Com 
pany. Federal Building, Toronto, (Head Office for 
Canada. ) 
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TRADE IS A TWO WAY HIGHWAY 


A mutually satisfactory exchange of goods and 
services is the basis of both domestic and foreign 
trade. Modern banking facilities are necessary to 
trade and are available to you at our branches 
throughout Canada and our branches and corres- 
pondents abroad. 


COLLECTIONS - LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CREDIT INFORMATION 


four managers and Foreign Exchange Department 
will gladly assist with your exchange problems. 













Know Your Bank—it can be useful to you. 


“the BANK of 
_ NOVA SCOTIA 


EST. 1832—OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING EXPERIENCE 
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From the End Papers by Forrest Orr for “Chad Hanna” 





THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Crisis in Cape Cod 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


CONVERSATION, by Conrad Aiken 
Collins. $2.75. 

YNONRAD AIKEN’S “Conversation” 
should really have been a long 

lovely poem about Cape Cod, with 

most of the conversation left out. 


For almost everything in ‘“Conversa- 
tion” that seems freshly and urgently 


felt has to do with the Cape; its 
landscape, its moonscapes, its bright 
foggy shifting weathe: The Cape 
is solid and vivid and sensuously 


realized. But the people are jangled 
city folk who seem to have no real 


place in that bright complacent 
landscape 

They are Timothy Kane, an _ un- 
successful artist, Enid, his lovely, 


green-eyed, fretful wife, Buzzer, their 
three-year-old (who is charming), 
and Jim Connor, a character who 
oddly combines the hobbies of Raffles 
and Maecenas, robbing department 
stores of thousand-dollar furs in order 
to support a colony of Greenwich Vill- 
age artists. His artists themselves are 
a scratch lot, shrill, perverse, incom- 
petent, for Jim Connor it seems has 
a better eye for negotiable pelts than 
he has for painters. On the whole 
Enid’s objections to her husband’s 
friends wouldn’t have seemed unrea- 
sonable if it had been rooted in any- 
thing but Back Bay snobbery. 


“Conversation” is a novel of do- 
mestic crises. Enid and Timothy 
quarrel as married folk do, about 


everything but their unacknowledged 
sense of disenchantment with each 
cther. Timothy is fresh from an af- 
fair with Nora—‘‘dear delightful hum- 
orous Nora”-—and Enid has no humor, 
only beauty and a sort of angry faith- 
fulness. So they bicker about the 
butcher’s bill and the new cess-pool 


and the dish-drying and Timothy’s 
low social tastes and Enid’s Boston 
gentility. It is the authentic conjugal 


language of estrangement, but it gives 
the novel a nagging reiterative qual- 
ity. The conversation of Jim Con- 
nor’s transplanted Greenwich Village 
group has the same dispirited tone, 
for Jim Connor’s bohemians are a 
faded crew, too limited and too spec- 
ious to rise above a note of sour jeer- 
ing 


CHAD HANNA, by 
Edmonds. 
$2.75. 
IFE on the Erie 
4 

dred years ago 
subject of several of Mr. Edmonds’ 
this novel, the canal 
provides incidental background for 

a story of circus life in the days 

when the wagons used to be mired 

in the muddy roads of upper New 

York state. Chad Hanna, the hero, 

is presented in the opening scenes 

as a sort of Huckleberry Finn, of 
uncertain parentage, who does odd 
jobs around a canal-bank tavern 

His fondness for and some 

trouble he gets into in helping an 

slave along the Under- 
ground for Canada, propel him into 
the ranks of the circus roustabouts, 
but his horse-sense and his stock 
of new ideas soon make him a 
rather important member of the 
troupe 
The remainder of the book is 
concerned with the ups and downs 
chiefly downs of Huguenine’s 

Grand and Only Universal Circus 

In spite of the impressive title, the 

circus is really a very third-rate 

affair, and fallen on evil days. A 

much more powerful organization, 

with a real elephant, is trying to 
run it off the road, and to compete 
with the elephant, Huguenine’s has 
only Oscar, a descrepit old lion, 
who dies during the tour. How- 
ever, Chad has them exhibit the 
carcase at the next five stops, and 
they do quite well charging the 
yokels ten cents to enter the cage 
with the corpse. Unfortunately the 
weather gets too warm, and Oscar 
has to be buried. The circus goes 


Walter D. 
McClelland and Stewart. 
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BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Red Wheels Rolling 


BY W. S. MILNE 


The conversations between Tim- 
othy and his three-year-old Buzzer 
however, are delightful—-gay and ten- 
der with hardly a touch of adult con 
descension. Buzzer with her fresh- 
ness and vigor and childish unaware- 
ness belongs in the lyrical setting the 
author has created for her. The rest 
are intruders who can’t be at peace 
or leave the reader at peace. 

Stripped of its poetry ‘Conversa- 
tion” is a familiar domestic story 
with a conventional happy ending. Its 
charm is not in its narrative or its 
characters but in the lovely. external 
world it presents. If only, one feels, 
its people would stop fretting and 
complaining, and leave one alone ta 
enjoy the view! 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


ARTS being such a favorite recrea- 
tion in English public houses it 
inevitable that sooner or later 
the game would play an important 
part in a murder mystery. That 
mystery is “Death at the Bar,” by 
Ngaoi Marsh (Collins $2). It is not 
one of her best efforts because the 
reader will find it difficult to find 
much sympathy for any of the char- 
acters. It is written with Miss Marsh’s 
usual skill, which however, seems to 
be considerably less than that of some 
of the darts experts. . If the late 
Thorne Smith had written a detec- 
tive story it would have been much 
like “The Wedding Guest Sat on a 
Stone” (McClelland and_ Stewart, 
$2.25) although the actual author is 
Richard Shattuck. It is extremely 
bawdy and the amount of drinking 
that goes on from morning to night 
is enough to give even the reader a 
slight attack of delirium tremens. It 
is a pretty hilarious performance, 
though the murder itself is treated 
with the proper gravity. We do not 
recall having read so really comical 
a story that is dipped in blood. 

John Webb, the hero of “No Mourners 
Present” by F. G. Presnell (McClel- 
land and Stewart, $2.25) is a tough 


was 


from bad to worse. ‘The star 
equestrienne deserts to its more 
powerful rival, but when she fails 
to make good there, it is Chad who 
steals back her horse. After a 
series of disasters, the circus at 
last succeeds in acquiring an ele- 
phant of its own, and sees better 
days ahead. 

Chad is quite a character. He is 
a mixture of simplicity and Yankee 
shrewdness, likeable, turbulent, 
and ingenious. His romance with 
Caroline, the girl who helped him 
in the escape of the black, and 
afterwards herself becomes a rider 
with the circus, is well worked out. 
All the circus folk are real char- 
acters, although some of them are 
built up by rather obvious tagging 
devices. The dialogue throughout 
is vigorous and racy, full-flavored 
and convincing. Before one gets to 
the end of the book, however, one 
begins to feel that the troubles of 
the circus are too long-drawn-out, 
and the ending when it does come 
is not entirely satisfactory. It does 
not settle finally what is to hap- 
pen to Chad for the theft of the 
horse, and it does not really 
convince the reader that all 
Huguenine’s troubles are over, or 
Chad's. Nevertheless, the yarn rolls 
along, something like the red- 
wheeled circus wagons, at a good 
clip, with plenty of colorful incid- 
ent by the way, and enough 
romance to make the book good 
prospective movie material. If it 
were shortened by about a third 
and that third taken entirely from 
the second half of the story,— 
“Chad Hanna” would be a first- 
rate piece of entertainment. 
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Pm Going 
to Quit 


Work 
IwKs.< 
Month!” 


e ‘I can hardly believe it... imagine... no 


more bother shutting off the alarm ... 


no 


hurried shaves ... no more coffee gulping, or 
dashing to make work in time ... just leisurely 
waking ... enjoying what I like, when I like.’’ 


e Sixty or sixty-five is just about long enough to 
work—if you can afford to retire... Fortunately, 
most men on moderate salaries can afford a 
Canada Life income for their retirement years 
without pinching the joy out of life now... 
and at the same time provide for their families 
if anything should happen to them. 


e The Canada Life will be glad to show you how 
it can be done; and how at the same time you 
will have more to spend now than you would by 
saving for this purpose in any other way. 


Name ...... 





The Canada Life, 330 University Ave., Toronto 


Without obligation on my part please tell me how I can 
get a guaranteed Canada Life Income $50 [] $100 [J 
$200 (_) 8300 () a month at age 55() 60) 65(— 





e 
attorney in the Perry Mason tradi- 
tion, just as handy with a gun as 
with a writ. The story is exciting 
enough, but the author makes the 
mistake of thinking readers will be as 
interested in the home life of the 
Webbs as with the main murder plot. 
He seems to be more than a little in 
love with Ann, the dumb wife of 





John, and is also guilty of some an- 
noying mannerisms. 
be considerably improved if Webb re- 
frained 
second page and smiled for a change. 
He is also addicted to shrugging his 
shoulders to an extent that will cause 
the fastidious reader to raise his eye- 
brows inquiringly. 


The story would 


from “grinning” on every 
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Fares from 
include meals and berth except at Skagway. 


Visit 


Low 
fares to North 
Coast points 


California via 
Canadian Rockies. 
Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental 
service — air - condi- 
tioned. 


Fast 


VDay Princess Cruises 


@ The glamorous north country with its 
totem pole villages . . 
. . » ghost towns of Gold Rush days .. . 
pioneer spirit .. . and midnight sun. It’s 
thrilling to cruise for 2,000 miles on the 
sheltered Inside Passage. 
fjords and giant glaciers. 
. . . the weather is mild and ship life on 
Princess liners is gay with dancing and 
deck games—or just relax and rest. 


9-DAY CRUISES . . . To Skagway... 
Sailings from Vancouver 


. its vivid flowers 


Magnificent 
Good fun too 


each week 
from $105 


SPECIAL 11-DAY CRUISES .. . Via Sitka 
and Skagway 
25, July 16 and August 6 


. . . from Vancouver June 
wwuftom $125 


Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 


BANrF . 

LAKE LOUISE ... 
COLUMBIA ICE- 
FIELD HIGHWAY 
ENROUTE ... 
rail 
Pacific 


and 


train 
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Canadian Rockies 
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Full information from any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


Canadian Pacific 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques 
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Mijiisipss, 


Posias in May 


to the New York World’s Fair 


May is the ideal time 

to see the Fair and The 

Vanderbilt is the ideal 

place to stay in NewYork. 
* 

SUBWAY AT DOOR 
DIRECT TO WORLD'S FAIR 
Single from $3.50 to $5 
Double from $5 to $8 


Large outside rooms for 3 
or 4 people...$2 per person. 


OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 


VANDERBILT 


HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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CLARA SCHUMANN: 





The Wife of Schumann 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


A Romantic the Nazi Germany of today the con- 
Biography, by John N. Burk. Mac- trast is horrible. 

millan. $3.50. Throughout the book Clara Schu- 
mann appears more as a priestess in 
at a piano recital by Ernest the background than as a central fig- 
Hutcheson, with Edwin R. Parkhurst, UT®: Many great celebrities 7 
who became a music critic in Toronto shown by extracts from her diaries 
in 1872 and followed that calling for 2S they lived. She wrote the most 
over 50 years. Mr. Hutcheson played convincing account of the singing of 
an unfamiliar little work by Ne? friend Jenny Lind that I hav 
Beethoven, which I had never heard, "@@4 anywhere. She knew Wagner, 


BOUT 20 years ago I was sitting 
A 


and I mentioned that fact to my — ie — — ge = Het a 
. ‘ "ee orste ¥ > . > 
colleague. “I haven’t heard it for a T°! understanding of his turbulent 


spirit. Joachim was a life-long friend, 
like herself a protege of Mendelssohn. 
Though in her last years she could 
not hear softer passages on the or- 
chestra she recognized the talents 
of Richard Strauss, Dvorak and 
Tschaikowsky. Thus her life story is 
the pageant of a great musical epoch, 
that ended at the turn of this century. 


long time either,” he said. ‘“Schu- 
mann’s wife used to play it well.” 
His casual remark made me gasp, 
because Robert Schumann seemed al- 
most as remote as Haydn. We have 
had other reminders that the com- 
poser was linked with our time, in 
the fact that two of his daughters, 
old unmarried ladies, died in Switzer- 
land within the past two or three 
years, but they must have been very 
small children when their father died 
in 1856. 


Day Dreamer 


A considerable number of books BY FELIX WALTER 
have been written about Clara Weick JEAN CLARAMBAUX, by Jean Tous- 
Schumann, who outlived her husband seul, translated by Elizabeth Abbott. 
four decades and died in 1896 at the J. B. Lippincott. $3.25. 


age of 77, and was a public pianist LITTLE re. ; 3 
; 4E as n a low- 

from 1832 to 1887. She was entitled A boy was born in a low 
walled, gray-roofed village in the 


to fame in her own right, because ; 

. : ; ; Meuse country, between Namur and 

she was not only one of the finest in- Siaoe: Bek a k hic father 
2 . 4 e. 2 ever cnew Ss é er, 

terpreters of the music of Beethoven, a “i wi sities oe aie fe * . oait 
; pea r ras killec a ine accider 

but as the inspiration of two men of ; a : : 
before the boy was born. His mother 
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CLARA SCHUMANN 


to death within Rita’s hearing. She 
is sent back to Germany. 

This novel is a very serious and 
affecting piece of writing, written in 
a style that is both sincere and alert. 
It is a powerful piece of propaganda 
for refugees, for the liberty of small 
nations, and against Naziism. But as 
a novel it has defects. The author 
goes out of her way to present misery 
in a dozen forms, solely in order to 
protest against it; protest is the nexus 
of the book, a protest too strong for 
the story to carry. Miss Gellhorn’s 
insufficiently objectified emotion, her 
too personal protest, has made her 
Communists blameless and martyrlike 
to the point of incredibility. In view 
of the close similarity between Com- 
munist and Nazi methods disclosed 
by such writers as Krivitsky, it is a 
bit ironic that Miss Gellhorn should 
have made her heroes Communists. 































$1.00 will send 300 Sweet Caps 
or 1 Ib. Old Virginia pipe tobacco to 
Canadians serving in United Kingdom 
and France only. 
Address——‘‘Sweet Caps’’ 
P.O. Box 6000, Montreal, Que. 


“He said, ‘You were charming, vivacious and beautiful’.” 
q 


“Confucius say, ‘Sweet Words no substitute for Sweet Caps’.” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 3 





















genius, her husband and Johannes 
Brahms. The latter, though but 14 
years her junior, was to all intents 
and purposes her adopted son. The 
Schumanns had discovered his genius 
in 1853 when he was a poor, self- 
taught lad of 20, and it was through 
their influence and enthusiasm that 
he attained recognition. Young 
Brahms was with Schumann in the 
months before the latter’s death, when 
his reason had departed, and, to sup- 
port her brood of children, Clara 
Schumann had to be absent concert- 
izing. 

In all “Love Stories of the Com- 
posers”, the romance of Robert 
Schumann and Clara Wieck is re- 
lated. Nearly all the more beautiful 
of his lyrics were inspired by his love 
for her. Scores of them were com- 
posed within the year in which, after 
many obstacles, he was accepted as 
her future husband. At the time of 
their marriage in 1840, though she 
was but 21, she had already for eight 
years been celebrated. Despite this 
fact, their marriage of 16 years was 
one of ideal happiness, and she never 
really recovered in spirit from the 
tragedy of his end. The guidance and 
development of the genius of young 
Brahms then became a solace to her. 
It is evidence of her remarkable dis- 
cernment, that, when he was but a 
lad, who had never composed a bar 
for orchestra, she recorded in her 
diary that his genius would only find 
its full expression in orchestral com- 
positions of the larger order. 


MHE author of this romantic 
biography, John N. Burk, is a 


man of wide musical scholarship who 
has won fame as author of program 
notes for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He has had recourse not 
only to the many books written about 
the Schumanns, and the countless 
memoirs in which Clara’s name ap- 
pears, but to her own letters and 
diaries. She was a clear and pungent 
writer, of fine critical perceptions, 
and recorded many colorful observa- 
tions on her contemporaries. Thus, 
in this book we get a picture of 
European musical life during years 
when German cities were still genial 
founts of civilization. When we com- 
pare her pictures of the life of Leip- 
zig, and Dresden a century ago with 








BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller’s, 
may be purchased through Saturday 
Night's Book Service. Address ‘’Sat- 
urday Night Book Service”, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 
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“There has been no more crushing indictment of the folly of 


Nazi Germany than this record. 


It is bound to take its place 


as one of the indispensable memoirs of our time.” —Ferdinand 
Kubn, Tr., in the New York Times. 


“Seldom has so straight and unadorned a story come from the 


pen of a trained diplomat. 


ingly presented.”—W’, A. 
Mail. 


Rarely has a tragedy been so mov- 
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took him to another village beside 
the big river. There he sickened and 
nearly died of smallpox, but grew up 
to love the rolling country and birds 
and pretty girls, with whom he fell 
tenderly in and out of love at such a 
rate that by the time he was just a 
stripling their names stored in his 
memory were a many-syllabled litany. 
The crusty but erudite village phil- 
osopher helped shape’ his’ mind 
through all those years, paid for 
Jean’s education in the nearby town 
and got his fellow-villagers to offer 
him the job as schoolmaster. Then 
described in a long and_ powerful 
central episode called “The Storm,” 
came the German invasion of 1914. 
Jean Tousseul has painted it dispas- 
sionately but mercilessly. It wrecked 
all the quiet day-dreams of the other 
Jean-—Jean Clarambaux —and brought 
fear and hunger and privation and 
death to the people he knew best. 
After the war there is a puzzling gap 
in the narrative and Jean appears 
in a last book, broken in health, 
tired of his career as a_ successful 
politician, but finding peace at last 
in life in another village with other 
birds and a quiet, understanding wo- 
man whose name will be the last one 
in the litany. 

This long, uneventful narrative, 
which fills five whole volumes in the 
French original, may seem unimport- 
ant and overly sentimental when set 
down in a few words. But it is a 
moving and sincere book, written 
right out of the heart and experience 
of the Belgian writer Oliver Degée, 
who has coined for himself the path- 
etic and appropriate pseudonym of 
Jean Tousseul. This is the story of 
his boyhood and_ adolescence, or 
rather of his dreams and feelings 
through those early years. It will. 
appeal particularly to admirers of the 
pre-war Romain Rolland; indeed there 
seems to be a close kinship of mind 
between the Belgian writer and the 
Frenchman 


Tragic Prague 
BY KENNETH MILLAR 


A STRICKEN FIELD, by Martha Gell- 
horn. Collins. $2.75. 


AVING covered the war in Spain, 

Martha Gellhorn was sent to 
Prague after Munich but before 
Anschluss. The things she saw stir- 
red her to deep anger, which presses 
out from the pages of this book: 
men and women and children from 
the Sudetenland, homeless and wan- 
dering on the roads; Social Demo- 
crats fleeing to Prague from the un- 
leashed Henleinists, only to be sent 
back by the paralyzed Czech govern- 
ment; the Gestapo working in Prague 
even before the city came officially 
under the Reich, hunting and _tor- 
turing and killing the German Com- 
munists who had found brief refuge in 
Czechoslovakia. Unable to write about 
these things in her articles, Martha 
Gellhorn made a novel out of them 

“A Stricken Field” chronicles the 
experiences in Prague of Mary Doug- 
las, an American journalist (obviously 
Martha Gellhorn herself), during a 
few days of October, 1938. One should 
say “perceptions” rather than “ex- 
periences,” because the real story is 
not about Mary Douglas. It is what 
she sees and hears that matters: 
atrocities in the Sudetenland, fright- 
ened people on the streets of Prague, 
the ultimate despair of refugees who 
cannot stay where they are but who 
have nowhere to go. The story of 
Mary Douglas’ friend Rita gradually 
emerges from this record of general 
misery and despair, as the central 
theme of the novel. Rita is a Ger- 
man Communist released from prison 
in Germany, who has been working 
for the Communist refugees in Prague 
for five months. She has found per- 
fect happiness with her lover Peter, 
another young German Communist 
But the Gestapo comes, the Party is 
forced underground, and Peter is 
captured by the Gestapo and tortured 
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TORCHES FLARING 
in the NIGHT ! 


@ During the siege of Carthage, in 146 B.C., the Romans 
employed an intricate system of communication invented by 
a Greek historian named Polybius. Consisting of ten torches, 
displayed in varying positions and combinations, it enabled 
widely separated legions to communicate with one another 


Today, it is usually a matter of seconds to establish word-of- 
mouth communication between any two points in the 
Dominion where telephone service exists. Connections are 
clear and costs extremely moderate. The coast-to-coast 
circuits of the Trans-Canada Telephone System make this 


service possible. 
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STETSONS 
t iA Vy, Aaa 


ed 


WAL, 


MARY: “Did your ‘head rule your heart’ when 


you proposed to me?” 


JIM: “Positively! Being beautiful and sweet- 
tempered and a grand pal were only 
secondary considerations . 

MARY: “You brute! I fell for you the first time I 


saw vou!” 


JIM: “Honey, that just shows my head ruled 
your heart because Id just bought a new 
Stetson that day and : 


MARY: ‘I see. 


that | was wearing a Stetson too?” 


Darling, but have you forgotten 


“IT certainly have not but then I’ve 


always admired your good taste, first in_ 


hats and now in husbands!” 


MARY: “Oooo! I see 


triangle out of our lives tor from now on 
} 
i 


where Stetson makes a 


it's going to be a ‘must’ on our family 


budget!”’ 


Stetsons for Men °6,>7.50, 510 ~Brock Hats by Stetson 35 
Stetsans for Women from $5 up 
MADE IN CANADA 


for Men and Women 


Style is Paramount 


At all Stores 


. where 
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SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


The Challenge To Liberty 


No more impressive statement of 
the claim of the Allied cause to the 
support of youth in all parts of the 
world has yet been made than that 
presented by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Halifar in the address which he de- 
livered in his dual capacity of For- 
eign Secretary and Chancellor of the 
Oxford. What Lord 
Halifax has to say to the young men 


University of 


of that university is equally applic- 
able to intelligent and 


YOUNG nien and 


educated 
young women in 
every part of the British Common- 
wealth, and we are glad to be able, 
with the co-operation of the Oxford 
University Press, to present all the 
essential portions of the address in 
uur columns. The Press will publish 
f 


af in full oan Jiire unde thre title 


‘Challenge to Liberty.’ 


NO 1ENERATION has the right to 

lay the cause of all its ills upon 
the shoulders of its predecessor, fo1 
no one age-group of men has the mon- 
opoly of vision. We are all men and 
particular time and 
environment. We are all 
limitations of human 
veakness and fallibility 

You may think that Western culture 
s falling into darkness because it de- 
serves no better fate. You may think 
indeed that these times earn the title 
of one of the most remarkable poems 
of our day and conclude that Eur- 
ope is indeed ‘the waste land.” I 
vould go some long way with you 
n agreement with this judgment. I 
think that the existence of war in 
Europe today is a sign of failure, or 
if something more than failure, in 
sur Western civilization. When I con- 
sider that we--who hate war-——are 
iriven to the use of force; that you 
are asked to be the instruments o! 
this force, in maintaining against bit- 
ter and evil attack the first principles 
upon which European life has hither- 
to been based, the darkness that hangs 
ver Europe seems to me something 
vhich Milton might have described 
is darkness visible. Moreover, I am 
there is no easier word for 
it-—by one fact above all. This “waste 
land” in which we live, this European 
civilization in which the lamps are 
burning dim, has not been brought 
to its present pass merely by the mis- 
takes, the pride, and the selfishness of 
in older generation 


women of out 
varticular 
subject to the 


ippalled 


Youth Sustains Movement 


What has, for example, been the 
driving force behind the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany? It has been Ger- 
man youth. Deliberately deprived as 
they have been of the elements of 
true judgment, it is they who made 
the movement and who still sustain it 
Their point of view stands in stark 
opposition to yours. They do _ not 
inderstand your way of thinking. 
Your ideals mean nothing to them 
They have their own ideals, which to 
our minds are distorted and deformed 
but for which hundreds of thousands 
of them are prepared without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation to sacrifice their 
ives. There is what seems an im- 
penetrable barrier dividing you from 
them, which somehow will have to 
be broken down if the youth of Eur- 


BY VISCOUNT HALIFAX 


ope is to avoid living always in this 
waste land, and if the European 
temple of civilization is to deserve 
ind win a rekindling of the lamps 

The real conflict, therefore, today 
is not between age and youth, but be- 
tween youth and youth. It is import- 
ant that this should be fully appre- 
ciated, for it is the kernel of our fu- 
ture problems. I am not disquieted by 
the divergences between age and 
vouth. They have been.with us since 
the world began. They represent an 
inevitable difference of perspective, 
but there is nothing in them which 
postulates a fundamental conflict. If 
I were to see life as you see it, or if 
vou were to see it as I do, I should 
feel that there was something wrong 
with one or other of us. But there is 
something sinister in the acceptance 
by the growing generations in differ- 
ent countries of standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to one another, 
for that does constitute a terrifying 
challenge to the very foundations of 
human thought and action. 

Do not let me overstate the case 
I am far from thinking that the 
vounds inflicted on our civilization 
need be mortal. But I do think that 
we are fighting for its life; and in- 
asmuch as that life finally depends 
upon the ideals that inspire it, I think 
we have no choice but to resist and de- 
feat by force the attack to which 
those ideals—-yours as well as mine 
are now exposed 


Force — Evil and Good 


I know that it is said by men of 
high principle that force in itself, if 
not an evil thing, has a value only 
negative. I think this is an exaggera- 
tion. Most true it is that force can- 
not of itself exorcize the evil spirits 
that enter and deprave the hearts of 
men. But when these evil spirits in- 
voke force for the prosecution of 
their purpose, and the struggle is thus 
joined in the physical arena, it is only 
by force on the battle-ground thus 
chosen that the evil can be resisted. 
Nor can I doubt that if under what 
I must hold to be a one-sided and mis- 
taken interpretation of our Lord’s 
teaching we refrain on principle from 
replying in kind to the use of force, 
we may be surrendering to extinction 
the most sacred causes for which we 
stand to posterity as guardians and 
trustees. Thus force, by resisting the 
destructive power of evil and guard- 
ing the field in which good can work, 
can render positive service which can 
be given in no other way. As I see 
this problem which is today so trag- 
ically forced upon our thought, it is 
the spiritual motive, alike in national 


as in individual action, on which 
judgment has to be passed. Always 


it is the spirit behind the application 
of force which makes or mars its 
value. And we may assuredly hope 
that the same spirit, which gives the 
physical and moral courage to defend 
the menaced values of life today, will 
avail us when we come through the 
valley of dark decision to the work 
of reconstruction. 

Here I come back again to the idea 
of “the waste land.” I do not believe 


Mt 


as I have said, that civilization has 
vet foundered, but I am certain that 
there is an active force of evil which, 
unless we fight it, will rapidly re- 
duce our civilization to a desert of 
the soul. That evil force is at work 
in a period of human history in which 
change has been so sudden as to bring 
grave confusion of thought to give 
more favorable conditions for the 
Devil’s work. It is, of course, true 
that the world never stands still, but 
there are times when the flywheel 
races, and you and I live in such a 
time today. You have never lived 
in any other. Your world has been in- 
fluenced, whether you acknowledge 
it or not, by what I must take leave 
to term the inhuman conception of 
the so-called economic man. There 
has been a tendency for great think- 
ers, who have analysed the _ social 
and moral values on which the hu- 
man community has been built, to 
stress the need for finding the perfect 
system. There has been a tendency 
to explain all history and humanity 
in economic instead of in human 
terms. Christianity, on the other 
hand, has rather made its end the 
perfection of the individual, in the 
conviction that here, too, lay the 
secret of life for all society. And this 
emphasis upon the ideal system, in- 
stead of the ideal individual, has not 
helped the development of the human 
character. Yet fundamentally men 
today remain much the same men as 
they were yesterday. They may be bet- 
ter informed, but they are not neces- 
sarily wiser. They wish to emancipate 
themselves from artificial conventions 
but they are not more free from the 
dangers and pitfalls which caused 
those conventions to be accepted. 
Conventions are after all but the 
warning signals of society which has 
from the beginning of history felt 
the need of protecting human frailty. 
The substance of any conventional 
code, however, must derive from the 
appreciation by society of the prin- 
ciples of its own survival. These 
in turn emerge from moral principles 
which man has gradually come to 
apprehend, and which themselves are 
rooted in religious instinct. The dan- 
ger that in revising traditional and 
outward forms we impair the sub- 
stance is familiar enough. If this hap- 
pens, man is adrift without bearings 
and without anchor; and, as we see 
today, in the vile savageries to which 
in this twentieth century he can re- 
vert, the descent from man to animal 


is easy. 


Freedom Through Discipline 


And so it is that if we are to keep 
our bearings as a nation we must 
oase ourselves firmly on social, moral, 
and religious standards. No country 
will be at peace with itself or with 
others on any other basis, for the 
world’s disorder today is the reflec- 
tion of turmoil and conflict in the 
minds of men. If, therefore, we are 
to recapture the secret of order for 
international society--and here I 
speak of all countries—-we must as 
individuals strive to erect or main- 
tain standards that will bring true 
freedom through the way of discipline. 
Your standards will not perhaps be 
the same in form as those to which 


many 
ERO one, 
< en 
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those older than yourselves are 
pledged. But in substance I fancy 
they will not greatly differ. 

Many of you, perhaps most of you, 
are preparing to take your place be- 
fore long in the ranks of the fight- 
ing forces, and you have every right 
to put the question, ‘What is it that 
we are to fight for, and what pros- 
pect is there that we shall in the 
end secure the better world for which 
the fight is waged?” I have done 
my best here and elsewhere—as have 
others—to weigh what is involved 
in the present conflict. Its issue, as 
I believe, will affect profoundly the 
whole future of mankind, for what 
is here at stake is whether the na- 
‘ions that desire peace must perpet- 
ually be faced with war, if they are 
not prepared to accept any settlement 
that force may seek to impose upon 
them. And so, except for those—a tiny 
fraction of our people-—-who would 
for whatever reason feel that we had 
been wrong to embark upon this war 
at all, I cannot conceive of doubt 
arising as to the duty of bracing our 
resolution until, so far as it may be 
humanly possible to do so, we have 
secured the world against a repetition 
of this ordeal. 


Nazi Racial Doctrine 


I have said that the real conflict 
of ideas is between youth and youth, 
and that the beliefs of German youth, 
nurtured in Nazi doctrines, are in 
stark opposition to your own. We 
should gravely err if we were to 
rate lightly the strength and reality 
of their beliefs. The racial doctrine, 
as interpreted in the Nazi creed, may 
be, and in my view is, sheer prim- 
itive nonsense; and we are no more 
prepared to admit German supericrity 
of race than we are concerned tu as- 
sert our own. If that were all, it 
would not greatly matter, but when 
this doctrine is invoked in justifica- 
tion of the oppression of other races, 
it becomes a crime against humanity. 

Not only does it deny the cor- 
porate claim to liberty of men and 
women organized in national societies, 
but it refuses the much more funda- 
mental claim of men and women to 
the free expression of human _ per- 
sonality, which rests upon the eternal 
value of every human soul. True 
pride of race may be tested by the be- 
havior of its possessors towards their 
own fellow citizens and towards 
others. It will forbid conduct to in- 
dividuals of which they should be 
ashamed in their private lives. It is 
thus evidently something far removed 
from the ideal of a race which by 
the German philosophy of today is 
called to stamp out the civilization of 
another. Between these two concep- 
tions there is a great gulf fixed. The 
German race, under its present rulers, 
is betraying both itself and the great- 
er whole of which it is part, and to 
whose progress it might, and ought 
to, be making its own distinctive con- 
tribution. And the real tragedy of 
that betrayal, as it affects the German 
vouth, is the enlistment of the honor- 
able instincts of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion in the service of a crudely 
materialist philosophy. Until these 
false creeds are abjured, and replaced 
by a wider toleration, they must con- 
tinue to excite resistance. The future 
of humanity must not be left in the 
hands of those who would imprison 
and enslave it. 
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CHECK this longest of all lowest priced cars . . . feature by 
feature, over all its 181 inches from front of grille to rear of 
body . . . and convince yourself that Chevrolet’s First Again 
in Giving Extra Value for the Money! Look at the important 
list of features below—study and compare—and remember 
that no other car offers all these great advantages at such 


| ices. Eye th ty—Try it for Per- 
ow prices. Eye the new Chevrolet for Beauty—Try it for Per Feature data below based on com- 


parison of the Chevrolet Special De 
Luxe (4 Door) Sedan illustrated above. 
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acts on both yon nrg (push button | on steering |rear wheels to oe valve-in-head| cylinders easy to supplies 80% | Tiptoe-matic ee ae) 
rear wheels type) wheel flanged axle | Turret Top engine for long life service shifting effort clutch unit construction 
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; Staak tee Wheels held by Shell type top, | Multi-coil spring 

R Yes None leshadk wittte te No key, nut and cotter no reinforcing 85 h.p. L-head Yes All hand effort type requires great Transverse type 
8" ocked with key pin only top bows er pedal pressure 

t ; 

Al Small drum on No— Wheels held by Shell type top, Multi-coil spring independently 

R t aaah | None — ~ Yes key, nut and cotter no reinforcing 84 h.p. L-head Under All hand effort type requires great mounted, not 
«¢:] fFansmission only ocked wit ey pin only top bows front seat er pedal pressure unit construction 
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Rear spring Shock-proof Hypoid Headlights Dual horns Atrrasties ‘Smartly Large glove ‘ Sturdy gravel | Substantial Longest of the lot’ 

mounting steering, with a axle blended into mounted behind deceit Styled compartment Accessible deanins construction; —_ a 

viiblane rubber or lower pense radiator grille chrome-plated stainless steel iia lath dak tool-kit well, built-i shipping ront of gritle to 

, insulated mounting P (throw sound | ————— window OS 10CK, Cloc in trunk UNT-IN weight, rear of body, 
cushioned Pitman arm of body fenders ahead) body hardware mouldings and gent under body 3,010 lbs. 181 inches 


No rubber Not rubber Spiral bevel Set low in fenders 


cushion insulated gears only prey Under hood Lacquer only None No light Yes None 2,953 Ibs. 180 inches 
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McColl-Frontenac Profits 


And Sales 


at Record High 


Net Earnings $1.05 on Common Shares 


J. A. Wales presents statement on completion of first full 
year as President of Company 


J. A. Wales, president of the com- 
pany, speaking on behalf of the 
directors, said, in part, as follows: 


“Your Directors have pleasure in 
submitting herewith your Company’s 
twelfth annual report, together with 
the balance sheet as at January 3lst, 
1940 and the profit and loss statement 
and surplus account of McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Company, Limited and 
its Canadian subsidiary companies for 
the twelve months’ period ending on 
that date. In addition, your Direc- 
tors are submitting herewith sepa- 
rately the balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, and surplus accounts 
of the Frontenac Pipe Line Company 
and the Antilles Petroleum Company 
(Trinidad) Limited. These companies 
are both wholly-owned subsidiaries 
and are shown in your Company’s 
balance sheet under the item of 
‘Investments in and Advances_ to 
Subsidiary Companies outside of Can- 
ada’. They are the only subsidiary 
companies outside of the Dominion 
of Canada in which your Company 
has an interest 

“Profits from operations, and in- 
come from investments of your Com- 
pany and its Canadian __ subsidiary 
companies amounted to _$3,410,213.08, 
as compared with $2,726,551.77 for the 
previous year, an increase of $683,- 
661.31. Net profits available for divi- 
dends on the preferred and common 





stocks after deduction of bond _ in- 
terest, bank interest and mortgage 


interest, and provision for deprecia- 
tion, doubtful accounts, amortization 
of bond discount, and income taxes 
amounted to $1,265,743.60, as com- 
pared with $761,656.86 for the previous 
vear, an increase of $504,086.74. After 
deduction of the preferred stock divi- 
dend of $471,256.50, there remains a 





balance of $794,487.10, equivalent t« 
$1.053 on the 754,546 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding on January 
31st, 1940, as compared with $0.376 
per share for the previous year on 
the 766,783 shares of ymmmon_ stor 






then outstanding 
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for 
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ised quanti- 
ind refined 
mMducts ( nt ibilities at $2 
565,392.84 i $1,010,292.73 greater 
t n fort ; ous year, due chiefly 
in increase in accounts and notes 
payal of $726,989.20 and an increase 
n reserve for income, gasoline ind 
ther taxes of $286,303.5 
Net vorking capital that is the 
excess of urrent assets over current 


liabilities, amounts to $6,211,215.76, as 
ompared with $5,614,385.72 for the 
previous year, and is the largest in 
the history of the Company 

Your Directors believe that in ad 
iition to the new unit under construc 
tion at the Toronto Refinery and re- 
ferred to later in this report a con 
siderable amount should be spent dur 
ng the current year for additions and 
improvements to refining and mar- 
keting facilities, in order to take care 
of the Company's rapidly expanding 
business 


COMPANY. OPERATIONS 


Crude Oil.—“During the year a total 
of 4,790,989 bbls. of crude oil were 
purchased and transported to your 
Company's refineries at Montreal and 
Toronto, including purchases from the 
Frontenac Pipe Line Company. Prac- 
tically all purchases were made from 
various companies in the United 
States, but one cargo of Trinidad crude 
oil was imported from the Antilles 
Petroleum Company (Trinidad) Lim 
ited late in the season; this being the 
first shipment to be made from the 
Antilles Company in Montreal. 

Transportation. The Com- 








flag tankers under time charters, and 
still has five tankers on time charter 
for the transportation of crude oil to 
the Montreal refinery. At the out- 
break of war, adjustments were made 
with the owners of these tankers for 
completion of the 1939 navigation sea- 
son to Montreal, which had become a 
belligerent port. The adjustment in 
the rate of hire, together with wal 
risk insurance and other expens»s due 
to the war, more than doubled_ the 
transportation cost of crude_oil from 
the United States Gulf to Montreal 
Following on the outbreak of war, 
charter rates reached very high ftig- 
ures, so that the Company was fortu- 
nate in having provided tankers unde1 
time charter, even though some ad- 
justments were made to continue the 


service to Montreal. It is impossible | 


to sav at this time what effect recent 
developments in Europe may have on 
the Company's position In regard to 
ocean transportation. 


Refineries..—‘‘Before the outbreak 
of war, it was considered advisable to 
increase the capacity of the Toronto 
Refinery so as to take advantage of 
the large production of crude oil 
available from the new Illinois fields. 
The increased cost of transportation 
of crude oil by ocean tankers_ from 
the United States Gulf ports to Mont- 
real, due to the war, resulted in an 
increased cost of refined products at 
the Montreal Refinery and your Direc- 
tors decided to enlarge on, the 
original plan for the Toronto tefin- 
ery. Additional storage tanks were 
built in October and, in January, con- 
struction was started on a new high- 
pressure cracking and reforming unit 
at the Toronto Refinery, which it, 1s 
will be ready for operation 
in May. On completion of the new 
unit, the Toronto refinery will have 
a capacity of 11,000 bbls. of crude oil 
per day, with complete cracking 
equipment. The cost of these addi- 
tions and improvements will be ap- 
syroximately $765,000.00 of which 
ipproximatels $120,000.00 was spent 
juring the year ending January 31st, 
1940 and is reflected in the balance 
sheet as at that date. Additional 
pment has been installed at both 
the Toronto and Montreal refineries 
) increase the production of aviation 
gasoline, so that the Company Is In a 
position to better assist in the supply 
of such increased requirements as will 
indoubtedly result from the operation 
f the Empire Air Training Plan 


expected 





t 


Distribution and Marketing._—‘“The 
ompany owns approximately 256 mo- 
tor trucks and 145 tank cars and oper- 
ites approximately 73 more tank cars 
inder lease. It also owns, through 
subsidiary companies, three lake tank- 
‘rs and has several more under time 
charter. The Company has continued 
s policy of handling as large a quan- 
tity of refined products as possible by 
ike tankers and marine terminals, in 
rder to reduce transportation costs, 
vhich still are very important factors 
your Company’s operations. 
The Company operates 191 storage 
warehouses and bulk plants through- 
out the Dominion of Canada. It also 
owns approximately 420 service sta- 
tions, most of which are operated by 
addition, approximately 
295 independent dealers sell your 
Company’s products, which are mar- 
keted under the various trade names 
sted on the last sheet of this report 

Sales.—‘‘During the year the sales 

ume was very satisfactory to your 
Directors and was the largest in the 
history of the Company. 

Taxation. —“Taxation continues to 

both in respect to the Pro- 
Gasoline Tax paid by the mo- 
torist as well as the various other 
taxes which must be absorbed by the 
Company. During the year the Pro- 
vincial Gasoline Tax in our principal 
central markets has increased by 2c 
per gal. to a total of 8c per gal. The 
Provincial Gasoline Tax compares un- 
favourably with taxes imposed on 
other commodities in the Dominion of 
Canada and with similar taxes im- 
posed on gasoline in the neighbouring 
States to the south, thereby discourag- 
ing tourist traffic into Canada, which 
S sO important at this time. This 

‘Company alone, on behalf of the vari- 
US provincial governments, collected 
an amount of $5,841,351.22 during the 
year, aS compared with $4,739,495.70 
for the previous year; and_ this 
imount represented only approxi- 
mately 79% of the total Provincial 
Gasoline Tax, since a_considerabie 
umount of gasoline was sold to licensed 
jobbers who paid the tax direct. 

“In addition to the Provincial Gaso- 
line Taxes paid during the year by 
the motorist, your Company paid a 
total of $1,585,883.09 in various other 
taxes, aS Compared with an amount of 
$229,866.61 for the fiscal year ending 
January 3lst, 1930. The difference, 
amounting to $1,356,016.48 shows the 
enormous increase of taxation im- 
posed on your Company during the 
interval of ten years. Taxation paid 
luring the year represented $2.10 per 
share on the 754,546 shares outstand- 
ing and were equivalent to 1.50c¢ pet 
gal. on the total gasoline sold. ‘The 
necrease in taxation which has been 
taking place can best be seen by com- 
paring these figures with those for the 
fiscal year ending January 3ist, 1930, 
when the taxes paid by your Company 
represented only $0.46 per share on 
the 500,000 shares then outstanding 
ind were equivalent to only 0.48¢ per 
gal. on the total gasoline sold 

Public Relations.—“The oil industry 
s deserving of the public’s highest re- 
gard. Wherever the motorist goes to- 
day, he finds well equipped service 
stations, ready to serve him with 
gasoline and to provide numerous 
other services, many of which are free 
In spite of the services given, the 
prices of gasoline, year after vear, 
have been reduced, so that, exclusive 
of the Gasoline Tax, they are approxi- 
mately 36% lower today than in 1926 

Employee Relations. — “In addition 
to the Group Sickness, Accident, and 
Life Insurance provisions described in 
last year's annual report, your Di- 
rectors have approved a Retirement 
Income Plan for employees of the 
Company, effective on May the lst, 
1940, . 

“The Plan will be underwritten and 
administered by The Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada and provides 
for the retirement of female em- 
ployees at the age of 60 and of male 
employees at the age of 65. 

General..—“At the last date of rec- 
ord, your Company had a total of 3,498 
preferred shareholders and 7,183 com- 
mon shareholders. 

“Your Directors again desire to ex- 
press their appreciation of the faith- 
ful and efficient service rendered by 
the officers and employees of your 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY 0. RK. 


ANY generations of students have 
z begun their school curriculum 
at the High School, Prescott, Ont. In 
the class of 1901 there was enrolled 
i quiet, modest boy, an excellent 
took first rank, 
was exemplary in all his ways, who 
never had an enemy, who never lost 
his honor or his pluck, who was gifted 
with good looks, who found a place 
in the hearts of all who knew him 
well, but not by any means the one 
boy in a class of fifty or sixty, who 
then 


scholar, who who 


it was supposed was destined 
to outrank them all. That boy is 
the Right Rev. George Frederick 
Kingston, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., now the 
tifth and present Bishop of Algoma. 

He was born Monday, August 26, 
1889, at Prescott, Ont., the youngest 
of a family of seven sons and three 
daughters of Richard and Elizabeth 
(Newman) Kingston. Richard King- 


ston, who was descended from the 
Kingstons who. settled in Ireland 
about 1690, having come originally 


from England, left County Cork, Ire- 
land, in the 1860's, settled at Prescott 
in Grenville County, Ontario, where 
for many years he was an Official of 


the Canadian Pacific Railway. Eliza- 
beth (Newman) Kingston, although 
born in Canada, was also of Irish 
stock 


Taught Rural School 


George Frederick Kingston was 
educated at the High School, Pres- 
cott, Ont. He then took a course 
at the Model School, and afterwards, 
for two years, taught in a rural 
school on the St. Lawrence River, 
near Cardinal, Ontario. It was there 
that he became convinced that his 
vocation in life was the ministry of 
his Church. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Trinity College, Toronto, in 
the fall of 1909, graduating in 1913, 
with the Governor-General’s Medal 
for the best degree of the year. In 
1914 he took his M.A. degree. During 
the two year Theology course at 
Trinity, he did post graduate work in 
Philosophy, at the University of To- 
ronto from which, in 1923, he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy with first class honors. From 
the University of King’s College, 
Windsor, N.S. in 1917, he obtained the 
degree of B.D. Mr. Kingston was 
granted leave of absence from 1919 
to 1922, when he studied first at the 
University of Oxford and later at 
Harvard University. In 1937 Dr. 
Kingston was appointed a Canon of 
the Cathedral Church of St. James, 
Toronto. 

The future Bishop was ordained 
deacon on Trinity Sunday, June 18th, 
1916 by the Right Rev. E. J. Bidwell, 
D.D., Bishop of Kingston, and Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Ontario, acting for 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Belleville, Ont., and 
priest on Thursday, the Feast of St 
Thomas, Apostle and Martyr (Decem- 
ber 21st) 1916, by the Right Rev. C. 
L. Worrell, D.D., Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, at All Saints’ Cathedral, Hal- 
ifax, N.S 


Professor at King’s 


When the time came for Mr. King- 
ordination, the Rev. T. S. 
3ovle, D.D., a former Dean of Divini- 
ty at the University of Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, had just been appoint- 
ed President of the University of 
College, Windsor, N.S. He 
invited Mr. Kingston, whose charac- 
ter and scholarship he highly regard- 
ed to become Professor in Philosophy 
at King's, where for five years as 
lecturer and professor, his own in- 


ston’'s 


King's 





WINDOW SHOPPING 


WHEN I see charming things I 
lack 

A lamp, a crystal box, a book of 

Delightful verse, gay bric-a-brac 

I leave them quickly with a look of 


Regretfully renounced affection 
As my slim budget says I must 
And find some balm in the reflection 
That I'll have fewer things to dust! 


May RICHSTONE 


— 


tellectual attainments were so vigor- 
ous and his lectures so scholarly, that 
all who came in contact with him 
were strongly impressed by the power 
of his sterling character and splendid 
manhood. He very soon won a repu- 
tation, not only at King’s but 
throughout the Province. 

In addition to his college work at 
King’s, especially during vacations, 
Mr. Kingston took charge of a num- 
ber of mission parishes on the Nova 
Scotia coast During these summer 


vacations he took up 


residence in 
one or other of them, but he did not 
regard those temporary charges as 
mere clerical Sunday duty, for he 
taught the children thoroughly, pre- 
pared candidates for confirmation, 
and showed in endless ways that he 
was deeply missionary-minded and 
deeply missionary-hearted. For sev- 
eral summers, after taking up resi- 
dence in Toronto, he returned to 
Nova Scotia, and did mission work 
in the parishes of Misquodoboit, Jed- 
dore, Hubbard’s and LaHave, where 
he endeared himself with the people 

On August 20, 1919, Mr. Kingston 
married Florence Belle. youngest 
daughter of the late Harry Brown of 
Wolfville, N.S. Mrs. Kingston pos- 


ROWLEY 
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BISHOP OF ALGOMA. The Right 
Reverend George Frederick Kingston, 
the subject of the accompanying article, 
who was recently enthroned as the fifth 
Bishop of Algoma. He was formerly 
Professor of Ethics at the University of 
Trinity College, Toronto. 


sesses high musical talent and that 
indefinable quality called charm. 
They have a son and two daughters. 

Dr. Kingston’s recreations are golf, 
tennis and swimming. He is a Mason, 
a Past Master of Ionic Lodge A.F. 
and A.M., Toronto, and Second Prin- 
cipal of St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, Toronto. 


A Born Leader 


In 1922, Mr. Kingston was appoint- 
ed Professor of Ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Four years later he assumed the ad- 
ditional office of Dean of Residence. 
In both positions he exerted a great 
influence with the students and was 
soon recognized as a born leader with 
outstanding administrative abilities. 
He was far more than a Professor, 
for the faculty and students soon 
found in him not only a_ personal 
friend deeply interested in all that 
concerned them but a conscientious 
teacher with high ideals, illustrated 
nobly in a life which for all these 
years, had been an inspiration and 
benediction. 

The Synod of the Diocese of AlI- 
goma met at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
on January 17, 1940, to fill the vac- 
ancy in the See. The election of 
Canon Kingston brought forth a 
chorus of approval, not only from the 
whole Church of England in Canada, 
but from all sorts and conditions of 
men The late Archbishop Roper, 
from his sickbed, dictated what was 
to be his last message, “Loving wel- 
come to another George Algoma. 
Deeply thankful that the charge of 
that Diocese will now be under your 
guidance.” 

Canon Kingston’s consecration as a 
Bishop in the Church of God, by the 
tight Rev. John George Anderson, 
D.D., Bishop of Moosonee, and Acting 
Metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Ontario, assisted by the 
Most Rev. D. T. Owen, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, and Primate of All 
Canada, the Bishops of Huron (Sea- 
ger), Ontario (Lyons), Niagara 
(Broughall), Suffragan Bishop of To- 
ronto (Beverley) and Ottawa (Jeffer- 


son) took place on Thursday the 
Feast of St. Mark, Evangelist and 
Martyr (April 25th) 1940, at St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Sault Ste. 


Marie, Ont., where he was also en- 
throned as Fifth Bishop of Algoma. 


The Church Universal 


As a member of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church, Bishop Kingston 
thinks there is a need to have a 


clear vision of the Church Universal, 
that is, the whole congregation of 
Christian dispersed through- 
out the world a seeking to express 
the Catholic, universal, worldwide 
nature of the Church as a living 
organism. He feels the necessity of 
being wholeheartedly loyal to the 
Church of God, to live for her in 
upholding that for which she has 
stood firmly through the ages and, if 
need be, to die for her in defeating 
the enemies which assail her 
throughout the world. 

One hears a good deal in Anglican 
circles of what people fancy are the 
requisite qualities in a bishop—good 
health, a judicial mind, vast energy, 
marked executive ability, and = so 
forth. The Bishop of Algoma has all 
these qualities. But one seldom hears 
saintliness included among them. Dr 
Kingston’s personality distinctly con- 
veys the impression that he is a 
saintly man. Spirituality is one of 
his outstanding characteristics. He 
is quiet .in voice and manner, of med- 
ium height, well set up, with a 
strong, clean-shaven face, a ruddy 
complexion and attractive personali- 
ty. He looks what he is—a loyal 
Churchman, true to Anglican tradi- 
tion. All who know him feel confi- 
dent that under his care the Diocese 
of Algoma will move steadily for- 
ward = and make true _ spiritual 
progress. 


people 





April 27, 1940 


Bishop of Algoma McColl-Frontenac 0il Com 


pany 


Limited 
and its Canadian Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
January 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 


Cash on Hand and in Bank $ 

Dominion of Canada Bonds, at par 

Other Bonds and Stocks, at quoted values 

Accounts and Bills Receivable, less reserves 

Inventories of Raw Materials, Supplies, Finished and in Pro- 
cess Products, ete., as determined and certified by the 
management and valued at cost or market whichever was 
the lower 


285,095.86 
120,000.00 
9,646.88 
2,398,701.28 


5,763,164.58 
-—— §$ 8,576,608.60 
Investments in and Advances to Subsidiary Companies 
Outside of Canada: 
Investments $ 


950,497.8 
Advances — less amount written off under By-law ‘ I’ 


618,902.1 


1,569,399.99 
Mortgages, Loans and Other Investments, less reserve 
Deferred Charges: 
Insurance, Taxes and Other Prepaid Expenses $ 
Bond Discount and Expense, less amortization 





238,264.91 
378,824.62 
617,089.53 
Cost of Properties: 
Land, Buildings and Plant, including Transportation and 
Other Equipment 
Trade Marks, Processes and Goodwill 
Premium paid on purchase of Subsidiary Companies’ 
Capital Stock 


$22,332,463.94 
831,037.66 


7,478,537.48 
30,642,039.08 


$41,891,100.71 


NOTE No. 1: Pursuant to the terms of By-law ‘‘I’’ which was ratified by the Shareholders 
on May 30, 1939, and confirmed by Supplementary Letters Patent on June 12, 1939, 1,222 
Preferred Shares were cancelled and the Paid-up Capital of the Company as represented by 
its Common Shares was also reduced by $2,178,466.08, which included the cancellation of 
12,237 Common Shares. 

NOTE No. 2: By Agreement dated September 27, 1939 referred to in the Notice to Share- 
holders of October 30, 1939, the Company purchased as at February 1, 1949 all the assets and 
business of the Texas Company of Canada Limited for an amount which subsequently was 
established at $1,552,959.57, and which is being met by the issue of 145,454 Common Shares 
at $10.00 per share, the balance of $98,419.57 being payable in cash. As the Agreement did not 
become effective until February 1, 1940, it has not heen reflected in the above Balance Sheet. 





LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 


Accounts and Notes Payable and Accrued Liabilities 
Bond Interest Accrued 
Reserve for Income, Gasoline and Other Taxes 


$ 1,530,461.22 
166,083.32 
668,848.30 

- $ 2,365,392.84 
4,820.27 
264,551.76 
6,397,942.85 


Balance owing to Subsidiary Company outside of Canada 
Mortgages Payable 
Reserve for Depreciation 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds: 
(Authorized Issue—$14,700,000.00) 
3°, Serial Bonds due October 1, 1940 to October 1, 1942 $ 
3!.°) Serial Bonds due October 1, 1943 to October 1, 1946 
{',°7 Sinking Fund Bonds due October 1, 1949 


900,000.00 
1,200,000.00 
10,100,000.00 


12,200,000.00 
Preferred Stock: 


6°, Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred Shares of $100.00 
each 

Authorized Issue-—91,899 Shares 

Outstanding January 31, 19389 
Less: Redeemed during year 


See footnote No. 1) 
78,774 Shares $ 7, 
280 Shares 






400.00 
,000.00 
78,494 Shares 7,849,400.00 
Redeemable at $105.00 on any dividend date on thirty days 
notice. 
Common Stock and Surplus: 
Common Shares of No Par Value 
See footnotes No. 1 and No. 2) 
Authorized 2,487,763 Shares 
Outstanding January 31, 1940 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 


754,546 Shares $ 9,599,363.92 
28,000.00 
3,181,629.07 

12,808,992.99 





$41,891,100.71 


Submitted with our report to the Shareholders dated April 6, 1940 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO©., 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, 
MONTREAL, April 6, 1940. Chartered Accountants 


Approved on behalf of the Board: 


J. A. WALES, Director. 
J. M. PRITCHARD, Director 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF SURPLUS 
January 31, 1940 


Earned Surplus: 
Balance, February 1, 1939 $ 2,285,636.95 

Add: 

Adjustments aborting price years, net $ 3,234.02 

Amount released from Capital Surplus in respect of Preferred 
Shares redeemed under Supplementary Letters Patent re- 
ducing the authorized Preferred Shares 122,200.00 


125,434.02 


$ 2,411,070.97 
Net Profit for the year ending January 31, , ; 


1940, as per 
statement attached 


1,265,743.60 

3,676,814.57 

Deduct: : ee 
Dividend paid on Preferred Shares 471,256.50 


3,205,558.07 
Deduct also: . , : 
Cost of Preferred Shares purchased for Redemption during 

1939 23,929.00 





Balance at credit, January 31, 1940 $ 3,181,629.07 

Capital Surplus: 

Balance, February 1, 1939, representing the par value of 
Preferred Shares purchased for Redemption during 1937 
and 1938 $ 

Deduct: 

Transfer to Earned Surplus, as above 


122,200.00 
122,200.00 


Par Value of Preferred Shares purchased for Redemption 
during 1939 28,000.00 


Balance at credit, January 31, 1940 $ 28,000.00 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
Year Ending January 31, 1940 


Profit from Operations 
Income from Investments 


Deduct: 
Provision for the undernoted items: 
Depreciation 
Doubtful Accounts 
Amortization of Bond Discount 


$ 3,380,110.01 
30,103.07 
$ 3,410,213.08 


$ 1,135,925.97 
88,000.00 
60,146.57 
~_e 1,284,072.54 

2 196 F 
Deduct also: $ 3,126, 140.54 
Bank Interest * 









1,341.90 

Bond and Mortgage Interest 518,451.61 
——_——_—— 522,793.51 
603,347.0% 
Provision for Income Taxes  é Be 7603.43 
Net Profit for the year--(Transferred to Earned Surplus $ 1,265 743.60 
——_ 


NOTE: The year’s operations have been charged with the following: 
66; Remuneration of Executive Officers who devote the whole of their t 
including those who are also directors of the Company, 
$9,416.67. 


Legal Fees, $12,709.- 


ime to the business, 
$157,750.00; and Fees of other Directors, 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have made an examination of the Consolidated Ba 
Oil Company Limited and its Canadian Subsidiary Compan 
the Consolidated Statements of Surplus and Profit and 
In yy therewith, while we did not make a detail 
ined or tes accounting records and other supporting evidence of t i 
all the information and explanations which we sequined we also (Se eepeeae ioe a ie 
accounting methods and of the operating and income accounts for the year. 
: The Assets and Liabilities of the subsidiary companies outside of Canada are not included 
in the attached Consolidated Balance Sheet and, in accordance with Section 114 of the Com 
panies Act 1934, we report that the Net Accumulated Surplus of the Frontenac Pipe Line 
( company, as shown by the audited Balance Sheet as at Janua 31, 1940, amounted to $15 
647.03, United States currency, of which $6,034.45, United States currency, arose pT 
the year under review, and the Net Accumulated Deficit of the Antilles Petroleum Compans 
(Trinidad) Limited, as shown by the audited Balance Sheet as at January 31, 1940 amounted 
to $2,425,686.70, Trinidad currency, of which $382,426.74, Trinidad currency, arose during the 
your aeee review. pea the terms of By-law “I”, provision to the extent of $2,043,259.96 
anes ian currency, for the above Deficit has been made in the attached Consolidated Balance 

In our opinion, based upon the examination referred t o 
Conaasens apenas Sheet of the Company and its Contes 
the notes appearing thereon, and related Statement of Surplus and Profit 
drawn up 80 as to show a true and correct view of the ao of the Come ae erenerty 
Companies consolidated herein, according to the best of our information and the explanatic 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Companies. — 


lance Sheet of McCoil-Frontenac 
ies as at January 31, 1940, and of 
oss for the year ended on that date. 
led audit of the transactions, we exam- 


, we report that the attached 
Subsidiaries, together with 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 
P. 8. ROSS & SONS, E 


MoN?rKeAL, April 6, 1940 Chartered Accountants 
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Distribution of Our 
War Spending 


BY MacCALLUM BULLOCK 








Canada is right on schedule in war buying as purchasing switches 
from consumer goods to the products of heavy industries. 


Concentrated spending in the industrialized east is offset only 
slightly by western agricultural purchases, since mixed farming 
in Ontario and Quebec supplies half of our farm products. 


With parts of our industry having capacity production in sight, 
the choice is to add to existing plant in two previnces or plan 
production benefitting other areas. 





fast here that people are won- 


dering from week to week what 
effect the money raised in Canada 
for war purposes, or coming here 


from abroad, is having on the per- 
manent business plant in this country. 

Canada is right on schedule in ex- 
pending its own estimated $365,000,000 
for the first war year. The War Sup- 
ply Board’s records show, in extreme- 
ly detailed form, disbursements whicn 
by the end of April will be above 
$160,000,000. 

Britain is sending here at the same 
time between four and five hundred 
million dollars, so that a total of 
$800,000,000 is actually being poured 


into our industries within the first 
twelve months of fighting, as pre- 


dicted. 


This amount is about 1 7th of our 


' total gross value of production, and 


is the largest “shot in the arm” over 
a short period of time that Canadian 
business has had. 

Because of the greater size of our 
industry, its consequences have been 
less this time than they would have 
been two decades ago. 


Effects in the East 


Effects of this money are evident in 
the east. In Canada construction in- 
dustries, service and repair and manu- 
facturing are secondary in the econ- 
omic sense to agriculture, forest pro- 
ducts, mineral production and power 
generation, but in terms of money 
value manufacturing alone accounts 
for two-fifths of our net value of 
production. 

War money has caused manufactur- 
ing to spurt ahead because, with few 
exceptions, contracts have been scat- 
tered more widely than was expected. 
First money went into consumer sup- 
plies, for the raising of an army is 
the opposite of its maintenance in 
war, Which brings heavy industry into 
full play. Backlogs of orders have 
been built up in consumer industries 


in the east, large factories idle 
eighteen years are being re-opened 
among the heavier industries, steel 
production is rising. Even factory 


erection, long moribund, is advancing. 

But manufacturing is located geo- 
graphically almost two-thirds in On- 
tario and a third in Quebec. Agricul- 
ture, responsible for another quartet 
of our net value of production, is 
also receiving in the neighborhood of 
250) millions from Britain for food- 
stuffs during the year--and Canada’s 
farming is located 34% in Ontario 
ind 18% in Quebec. 


Nhere the Money Goes 


Most of the money spent by the War 
upply Board on industry, then, is 
ding inevitably to southern Ontario, 
fontreal district, Toronto and district, 
ad to southern coastal B.C., since 
fere are no other places to spend it. 
there is some concentration of manu- 
acturing plant at Winnipeg. But in 
Sova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Alberta the industrial plant receiving 
the most immediate stimulus from 
War is in each case about a twentieth 
the size of Ontario’s and it attracting 
little to make it increase. Of the first 
$61 millions spent by the War Supply 
Board, only $4,510,000 went beyond 
Ontario and Quebec in Canada and the 
'Prairie Provinces got about $335,000 
i of it. 

British Columbia’s largest contract, 
an additional nine million dollars for 
janti-submarine and other vessels is a 
‘kind of building which occurs only in 
‘wartime. The engines constructed for 
\these western craft are also being 
Duilt in the east. Aviation expendi- 
ures have gone in part to the United 

tates for machinery, while the big 
@otton and rubber goods industries 
here, though commending good busi- 
h ss, exist on imported raw materials. 






4 
West's Counterbalance 
: 


The location of Canadian farming 
the east means that the two coun- 
balancing features in the -case of 
Prairies are the British expendi- 
‘es for foodstuffs, mentioned above, 
i the motherland’s part of the Com- 
nwealth Air Training Plan to be 
It in the west. The fortuitous con- 
st of Denmark's 3,700,000 people 
the Germans and the closing of 
ndinavia for the time being means 
ntually greater demand for Cana- 
i) agricultural products, but our 
Tes of bacon, for instance, are al- 
iy greater than the refrigerator 
ping capacity to carry them. And 





Canada lost by the extension of the 
war 25% of its entire European trade 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Before this event, British purchases 
of our foods had been set in London 
for the war year at $175 millions for 
Wheat, $60 millions for bacon, and $21 
millions for cheese and dairy pro- 
ducts. Germany, by swallowing the 
Danes, is absorbing about a quarter 
and half of the world’s supplies of 
butter and bacon, 100,000,000 eggs a 
month, the fodder to maintain Den- 
mark’s herds, and_ the 
amounts of grain: 


following 


Wheat 17,000,000 bu. 

Oats 79,228,000 
Barley 62,466,000 
ive 11,400,000 


Problems Near Solution 


The German move, in addition to 
disrupting the 60% of the Danish food 
trade which went to Britain, cuts off 
amounts of cattle and swine equal to 
40% and 75% of the English herds, 
so that an extension of Canada’s food 
trade with England over a period of 
years must be looked for. Convoy of 
Canadian and North American sup- 
plies are the only British answer, de- 


spite the present stalemate on bacon. 


With this country able to send at 
minimum twenty million pounds of 
butter a month and the 1,700 Nor- 


wegian and Danish ships at sea eithe1 
putting into Allied ports for the dura- 
tion or being taken as prizes, it seems 
that Canada’s food-marketing prob- 
lem and Britain’s shipping problem 
are approaching solution together. 

At least half of the Air Training 
plan is to be set up in Ontario and 


Quebec, and is, as we know, twelve 





P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 





THE DANGER ZONE 


months in the future in spite of its 
swift acceleration. Training fields will 
be located in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in proportion to the mili- 
tary need, yet climate and _ suitable 
terrain are claiming some part of the 
plan for the west, and it remains the 
one attempt of the war to create a 


new direction for this nation’s busi- 
ness outside the two large eastern 
provinces. be 


The Prairies have always been sup- 
plied from the east and have always 
seen their money in good times and 
men in bad drain back east. Need for 
a large and continuously moderniz- 
ing air force for this empire can estab- 
lish in parts of Canada a partial reser- 
voir of industries to maintain por- 
tions of our population through bad 
crops and increase our mineral dis- 
coveries. 

Construction is being spread about 


the Dominion more widely than th: 
allotment of War Suppl, Board money 
would indicate. The value of build- 
ing permits issued for the first three 
months of 1940, for 58 of the nation’s 
cities and towns, was $9,891,819, 
against $7,092,967 for the same quarter 
of 1939. And total value for 150 
municipalities, instead of 58, during 
this first quarter of 1940, was up more 
than two and a half million dollars 
to $12,442,014 
This money which war is distribut- 
ing in Canada has raised our produc- 
tion level to within about 307 of the 
limits of the existing plant in this 
country, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In some 
light industries came close to capac- 
ity as we settled into the pattern of 
raising an army and began to con- 
centrate on export to Britain. 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Job Compensation 


es a reasonable bet that if it were not for recent 


sensational war developments, the hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee in 
Washington would be getting lot more public 


attention than they are. 


countries 


increasing 


Organized 
son of R. J. 





causes of present unemployment 

Philip Murray, chairman of 
Organizing Committee, a 
mended that Congress enact 
industry from installing 
adopting new processes 
placement of labor. 


which 


workers who otherwise 
upon public aid. 


might 


This proposal is regarded as significant, not only 
because it is in line with some of the ideas T.N.E.C 
aides are reported to have been developing privately 
but because it accords with the general principle of 
bill to tax 


T.N.E.C, Chairman O’Mahoney’s 
saving machines. 


Labor's Proposals 


Mr. Murray contended that 


types of jobs, 


For the committee is cur- 
rently looking into a subject that is occupying the 
minds of thinking men and women today, in many But it 
the question of the effect of 
gical development on industrial production and em- 
ployment, which really means the question of what 
society must do to adjust itself to the present amaz- 
ingly rapid advances of technology and science. 

Is technological progress now in process of so re- 
ducing the need for human toil 
proportion of the 
population must be permanent- 
ly without employment, and, if 
this is deemed to be the case, 
does it follow 
society, we must call a halt to 
technological progress? 
labor, in the 
Thomas, president 
of the United Automobile Workers of America, told 
the committee that mechanization of industry, be- 
cause of the failure of markets to expand in pro- 
portion to expanded production, is one of the basic 


the Steel 
Cae 
legislation to prevent 
improved 
might 
He argued also that 
should pay the cost of technological displacement of 
become 


technological im 
provements should be introduced “without workers 
having to pay for them with the loss of their jobs.’ 
Specifically he proposed that legislation by Congress 
for Federal regulation of the introduction of tech- 
nological changes should provide (1) a requirement 
that companies installing labor-saving devices ab- 
sorb workers displaced by machines, (2) compulsory 
dismissal wages, (3) a thirty-hour week, (4) direc- 
tion of the benefits ef technological improvement 
to consumers, and (5) a’Federal program of voca- 
tional training’ to adapt displaced workers to other 
He said that the steel industry in par- 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


production. 


technolo- 


that a large and employment in 


1937 steel mills 


that, to preserve 
per- 
tinuous sheet 
1926 there 
employed on 


or about 10 per 
that time. 


Workers 
affiliate, recom 
machinery and 
lead to dis 
industry workers. 

He then 
dependent — which the 
in the industry 
117,000, 


labor- steel 


workers in the 


try increased 32 per cent 
What, then, is the answer? 


Was anything 
mony? 

not that either 
ation should be 
tive. The 


that the 


ticular had been hard hit by 
in the past ten years; that the continuous sheet mill 
had thrown out of employment 
sons once employed by the old hand mills in sheet 


cent., as compared with a 
the period of 11.2 
had invested approximately 
000,000 in continuous sheet rolling equipment 


Referring to the 
and 90,000 workers have been displaced by the con 
mills, Mr. Hook pointed out 
1,264 
rolled sheets, and that the greatest nmber of men 


were 


these 


pointed out 
continuous 
the hand mills, employment 


stated that during the 1926- 
37 period the price of sheet 
dropped 31 
and the average earnings ot 


The reply 
itely in the affirmative 
side 
the other, but that 
established, so 
action taken shall be sound and socially 
possibility of 
vanced by the T.N.E.C 
testimony of 
published, and carefully studied by 
unprejudiced (if any) members of the public 


technological changes 


thousands of per- 


Mr. Murray appeared to make a pretty good cast 
looked somewhat less good after the presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mill Company, Charles 
R. Hook, had testified. 
had taken place in the steel industry 
from 1926 to 1937, the years in which the continuous 
sheet mill replaced so many of the old hand mills 
While this replacement was taking place, he said 
the steel 
427,000 in 1927 to 544,000 in 1937, a rise of 27.4 pet 


He told the committee what 
in the period 


industry increased from 


~!t 
population gain during 
per cent. He estimated that by 


$500 


Workers’ Earnings Up 


contention that between 85,000 


that in 


hand mills producing hot 


mills would have been 43,000 


cent. of the industry's workers at 
There are still 750 of these old mills, he 
continued, and half of them, employing about 15,00¢ 
workers, are in use. 


In view of this the maximun 


displacement could not have been more than 27,000 





that during the period in j 
sheet mills were replacing 
increased by 
Furthermore, he 
per cent 
steel indus 
achieved by this conflicting testi 


to that, I think, must be defin 
Obviously society's need is 
should impose its wiil upon 
the economic truiks of the situ 
remedial 


construc 


that any 


this must 
hearings. 
both 


will be widely 


prejudiced and 


sides 


surely be ad 
It is to be hoped 


The Limitations of 
State Control 


BY H. F. NICHOLSON 





control of economic activity. 


‘) » countries have been colossal 








Everyone recognizes that increased governmental control of busi- 
ness during the war was necessary to make the national pro- 
ductive effort efficient. The machine thus created functions. But 
the fact that it does so does not establish the success of state 


At the present time Canada is moving fairly rapidly toward a 
planned economy. So far, experiments of this nature in other 


failures. How far can we go 


safely in this direction? How alert is public opinion in Canada 
to the dangers which are involved? 








[* THERE is one cliché which is 
more common today than any 
other, it is that, as the of the 
war, we May expect a lasting incr 
in governmental 
enterprise in Canada. 

I have no opinion on 
To decide whether 


happen or 


result 


“PASE 





control of private 


this point 


going to 


this is 
not, is to engage in 
duration of the war 
the nature of its outcome, the 
nomic effect which it will produce 
on our Canadian life, and the 
ological attitude of the Canadian 
people after the termination of the 
struggle. This is too big a field for 
an amateur prophet 

On the other hand, it would be most 
unpleasant to see this country, dur- 
ing the war, either refusing to accept 


fore- 
casts as to the 


eCO- 


psych- 


what governmental control of busi- 
ness and private activities is neces- 


sary, or, on the other hand, accepting 
it with such gusto as to lead us into 
the creation of a socialist or 
state in Canada, without a I 
preciation of the implications of this 
acceptance 


The Only Object 


The object of the 
government in imposing 
governmental control of business dur- 
ing the war is, of course, to 
the efficiency of the 
ductive effort 
probably are 


fascist 


Canadian 


increased 


only 


increase 
national pro- 
There may be—-there 
among the serv- 
ants who will play a part in deciding 
government policies in this direction 
ind an even more important part in 
executing them, no little inclination 
to worship at the altar of planned 
economy 

To the best of my judgment, neither 
public opinion in Canada, nor the 
opinion of the Majority of the 
Senators and Members of Pariiament 
would favor any such pr 
cept as far as it is made ne 





great 


gram —exX- 
cessaryv DY 
the exigencies of war. 

It is, on the other hand, necessary 
for the most convinced believer in 
free enterprise and “laissez faire” to 
admit that war justified certain ac- 
tivities on the part of the state 
if these be 


even 
unnecessary, inadvisable 
or even dangerous in times of peace 

Not even in the days when the wars 
were fought with small 
fighting forces was it possible to pre- 
vent the military 
moment from producing activities on 
the part of the state on an increased 
John Hampden is a 
liberalism, but John Hampden was 
absolutely wrong in encouraging the 
squires of inland England to refuse 
to pay Charles I his Ship Money. Na 
tional 


professionai 


necessities of the 


scale hero ot 


policy requires a navy and 
navies can only be paid for out of the 
taxes. There othe: 


reasons for policies 


were plenty of 


objecting to the 


of Charles I, but Ship Money was 
not a good one 
Nor could the operations of the 


press-gang be avoided in the Napol 


eonic wars. It was a rough and ready 


type of conscription, but some _ sort 
of conscription was necessary, if the 


fleet was to be manned 


“Total” War-Making 


Naturally, the 
effect wé 


total n its 
more that 


war is fought, not by a small 


more 





has become; the 
profes- 
sional fighting force, but by the huge 
armies and navies, requiring, for their 
provisionment, a lat 
national production 
become necessary for the 


ge share of the 
the more it has 
State, In 
time of war, to impose regulation 
on private enterprise, and to sub 
stitute state action for the 
liberty of the ordinary 

In Canada in the 


necessity of state 


economic 
man 

present war, the 
ction in the eco 
nomic field was never seriously ques 
tioned. Everyone believed that it was 
Vital to prevent 
of the country apparent 
security in the United States, and to 
conserve the nation’s power to buy 
abroad. Everyone equally agreed that 
the War Supply Board must have the 
power to rearrange Canadian produc 
tion, so that the output of materials 
of war might be increased even if 
this made necessary limitation 
of the output of the goods and serv 
ices Which the civilian might wish to 
buy. Everyone agreed that panic over 
possible 


a rush of capital out 


into greater 


some 


price rises, or shortage of 


supply, in connection with staple 
articles of fuel, food and clothing 


must be prevented. The setting up 
of Boards to contre! economic activ- 
ities of this sort was quite inevitable 

On the other hand 


ning to be a tendency 


there is begin- 
to point with 


inlimited pride to the performance 
of these Boards, and there can _ be 
no more dangerous state of mind for 


the public to drift 
sider the 
control of 


into than to con- 
apparent success of state 
economic activity as real, 
simply because the machine functions 

It does not follow that it is a good 
thing that the did not 
rise in Canada, merely because it was 
prevented from 


excellent 


price of sugal 


rising. It might be a 
thing for the price 
of sugar to rise, and for consumption 
to be thus reduced, without the clumsy 
and costly device of rationing. It 
might not be a good thing that Can- 
adians 


very 





have to pay $1.10 to obtain 
$1.00 with which to buy something 
in the United States The correct- 
ness of the ruling to this effect is 
not proved. No reason has ever been 


given for establishing the particular 


level of $1.10. Our holdings of foreign 


exchange might have been increased 
more rapidly had we made it $1.09 
or $1.11 

It is not necessarily a good thing 


that, to take a case which might occur, 


the War Supply Board should order 
people to discontinue making this or 
that article which the civilian popu- 
lation would like, in order that its 
manufacture should be replaced by 
that of some weapon or munition of 
var. The correctness of the decision 


vill have no little 
the wisdom of the 


connection with 
military authorities 
n deciding to use that particular 
munition, or the 


internal economy is up- 


Veapon OI! 
which our 
set by the removal 
article or service wh 
habit of 


degree 


from use of some 





we are in the 
using 


Autarchy 


All of these things carry with them 
another danger--that, in 


governmental regimentation of pli- 
itself, it may 
in Canada, as it has done throughout 


order for 


vate enterprise t 


) justify 


the world, move definitely in the di- 
rection of a forced autarchy. No plan- 
ned economy in \ is so fa 


operated in any ot 
that of autarchy 
communist 


economy, the 


ction except 





n Russia went 


and adopted a_ planned 


first manifestation was 


in the direction of trying to create in 
Russia an economic system which 


would be independent of the 


tions of the wicked 


Opera- 
world 
Nationalist 
government had not 


ipitalist 
outside. In Germany, the 


Socialist gone 
very far in the direction of a planned 
economy before the whole 


n basis ol 


rerman life was decided to be that 
productive system 
The Italian experience was the same 

Mr. Roosevelt's blundering adven- 
tures into something which might be 
alled socialism, if 1 were not afraid 


i 
of being sued for 


of a self-contained 


libel by the social- 
sts, were not intended to be autarchic, 
yut they rapidly moved in that direc- 
tion surrendering _ the market for 

to the producers of Brazil and 
India, and t 


Vheat to the 


the foreign market for 


producers of 


Canada 


vith the policy tempered a little by 
subsidized dumping n vears of good 
yps 
In England, there can be no ques- 


tion that- perhaps unintentionally 


experiments in planned economy led 
Nothing 
Ss more striking than the concentra- 
tion of effort and exp: 


ent 


n the direction of 


vutarchy 


nditures in re- 





years on the improvement of the 
standard of 
the English 


at the 


living of the t 


Masses 0O 


people it the very time 





foreign trade on which this 
standard of living must ultimately de- 


pend, was steadily declining 


Own Tendencies Marked 


Our own tendencies in Canada to 


1utarchy are very marked. The neces- 
sity of maintaining a 


ff owing to our 


protective tar- 
situation on the 
with the 
nations--has always 
affected the popular mind. In addi- 
tion, the substitution of sectional and 
other group 
~ co-operation, 
in-trade of all 
has encouraged 
very markedly 

The process 
in unscientific 
now in 


same continent 


ill protectionist 


greatest of 


jealousies for the spirit 
Which is the stock- 
Canadian agitators, 
autarchic thinking 
probably started with 
attempt by one who is 
quite a different sphere of 
life, but who was then a professor of 
economics, to prove that the people 
of the Maritime Provinces paid more 
than their share of customs tariffs. 
It flared up again in nationalist circles 
in Quebec--where the doctrine of 
“achat chez nous” has had something 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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ELLIOTT ALLEN, F.C. A 
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189 BAY STREET BURLINGTON STEEL HYDRO-ELEC. SECURITIES 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 


TORONTO, CANADA 
I have quite a few shares of Hydro- 


Electric Securities common shares. 
These shares have been in my hands 
since 1927 and cost me $80 per share 
at that time. As you are probably 
aware, these shares have decreased 
in value to 2%%-3 per share. They 
have, however, paid a continuous div- 
idend of 20 cents per share. Would 
you advise me to buy more of this 
stock in order to bring down my aver- 











lt is recommended thai answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 






EXPERIENCE - STABILITY 


The many years of investment experi- 











































ence and the facilities of an extensive 





Editor, Gold & Dross: 
My wife and I have grubbed along, 
saving our money and we have been 
i quite successful up to date on our 
Ft OVERSEAS investments, mostly due to following 
your advice. Now we have a little 
money and we would like to put it 
it in something where we can count 
on income as well as appreciation. 
What we would like is a stock which 
will give us a fairly good yield with 
a nice rise in prospect-—we don’t par- 
ticularly want to make a million. Now, 


organization are placed at the service 
of our clients. This service may be 





secured at any of our branches. 


A.E.AMES &CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, éng. 






















age cost? 


M. K. K., Quebec, Que. 
we have been thinking of Burlington 


Steel, and would like to have your 


BRITISH CONSOLS opinion as to its possibilities and if 


you think it would meet our require- 


EXPORT ¢ LEGION ments 





No, I wouldn't. I am opposed to 
averaging down on general principles; 
and in this particular instance, 1 
think there are more attractive is- 
sues on the market in which to re- 
coup your losses. 

As you probably know, Hydro-Elec- 
tric Securities Corporation is an in- 










7 S. Fe Cadboro Bay, B.C. 
$122 SENDS 300 To a “T.” At the present time the 
CIGARETTES or stock of Burlington Steel Company 

1 Ib. Tobacco — BRIER SMOKING is attractive both for income and for 
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or any MACDONALD'S FINE cuts its appreciation possibilities vestment company of the general Our Ineome | ax FUS 
(with papers) to any Canadian Net earnings in the year ended management type specializing in pub- ; Surr 
Soldier in Great Britain or France. December 31, 1939, were $110,736, lic utility securities. As the war drags mile 

ne an, equal to 79 cents a share on the 140,- on, I think that profits of utility com- B j l t \ Wel 
MACDONALD INC 000 shares of capital stock outstanding panies will be shaved down by _ in- CoO e i at W 
W. C. aA a satisfactory improvement over the creased taxes, rising costs, and re- . 
“i ac _ 1938 net of $90,684 and per share earn- strictive government action; despite eS ' 
entreal, Cana Agate eeez 4 ‘ nce = ee am : : : 
This offer subject to any change in Government Regulations ings of 65 cents. Returns, however, the ng Niecea ee " ec Provides illustrations of the method of 
n the last year were still well below ices . e Hie age ae a calculating your Personal Income Tax 
the $1.40 per share earned in 1937 market conditions, hink at ne ‘ } 
SEND THE BOYS THE BEST which was the best year since 1929 common shares of Hydro-Electric Se- covering the 1940 return of 1939 income 
Even so, the 60-cents-per-share divi- curities would show a rise, but I think . ‘ . 
dend was covered comfortably. the chances of it attaining the levels There * also included e this April Book i 
Of course, it is difficult to predict STRONG REPORT. Marking the com- at which you bought are slim. let a diversified selection of Dominion, i 
vhat 1940 has in store: but from pletion of his first full ore president The company’s 1939 report is not Provincial and Corporation Securities i —s 
< 7 a : , of the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, ‘t available. I > year ended De- E 
: vhere I’m sitting it looks as though Sua = es yet available. In the year ended De 
: . 6 : 5 Limited, J. A. Wales (above) on Wed- *, a oF ed : I (C 
the war will be prolonged and the _ : cember 31, 1939, net investment in- rag 
he wat ill prolong i | nesday submitted to shareholders the — ae Meta eunst ta 90 conte Copies upon request. i tivity ir 
steel industry actively employed for company’s annual statement showing a ©°™é me eS ye : Die oe eee ; ic part 
some time to come. If that premise substantial gain in earnings position dur- Per Sfare, In e previous year, ne ; : : . 
s antial 2 § se be. : es : eer: 2: ” telephone WAverley $681 eg 
proves true, I think that Burlington ing the year ended January 31, 1940. The Was equal to 27 cents per share. Fin- Rensty write or telepho a yor er 
Steel will receive it full share of the company earned $1.05 per share on its ances are satisfactory. $9,782,1 
A Home tha available business and you can con- Common stock, a gain of 68 cents over mon sh 
/ at fidentle expect that the company's the Previous year, and has built up the CANADIAN PACIFIC Do S war a 
mings Ww ; im n 1940 ] ee largest working capital in its history. MINION ECURITIES eents \ 
earnings will improve in 1940. Si ; ; : . 

’ . . 5 ' . -Photo by “Who's Wk Canada”. Editor, Gold & Dross: CO ¢ YIRATION IM ITE . 
 « Vv oc B | tai. heckuse. although biueliame wes by s bo in Canada itor told & ross RP L D hae: 
. a 1nv’s ul Sale ‘Aan the first half f 1939 t Sone two ol three years ago J a 1940, ne 

C siacK In tne rst’ nal 0 Jo’, 1 help in carrving out additional devel- oe ’ ; TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG lege 

. . started to pick up in July and with ~~ P oe S@thous ana Reeeee ayer wrote you for your opinion on my 370 = in 
aie saad Rivatell hl geal Mone the dec aration of war an influx of opment preparatory to a larger mill. Cunadian Pacific Railway stock and 15 King Street West, Toronto 1939. 
they are houses, farms, travel, orders developed which permitted Payore Gold Mines last year formed you kindly advised me to hold, not- rise in 
SORE Sr foeeey any peak operat ons luring the closing “ new company, Payore Consolidated withstanding that the unification of War, 
the meons to cn end. The owner nail a of the vear sal vadiutied ie Mines, with the eventual exchange the Canadian National and Canadian look is 
of this home used the facilities of oh or se nae oa é s aac ke ae expected to be on the basis of one Pacific wus not hopeful. What do you { in cost 
the Canada Permanent fo accum- Cae eo S a, sai new for three old shares, and it is’ think of the stock now? j fixed | 
ulate the money with which to ee peed can = Fnac T. T. D., Edinonton, Alta. possibil 
build; and his savings paid for it within a reasonable perioc¢ t is esti- es : 

2 : kes <6 seems > earnin 
| over a period of time. Thousands HARKER mated 130,000 tons of ore averaging CPI gona see *" to ™ to . — 
\| cre doing the same. Canada $11.60 a ton is indicated and it is be- re SPPEA oS wartime specula- Government, ay 
| : oe ; tion. Under favorable market con- I belie’ 

i lieve ¢ ¢ “ ‘ . I 

Permanent is ready to help you Editor, Gold & Dross ieved a substantial addition to the tit I think it a he fairl commo 

ea } : itions ink it could show fairly > 

also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith Will y } } , age length could be developed by ex- ‘ , 3 e e e eye : 

i you be vind enough to advise t . Rian er 5 s eh 1 © vena 
n the future of Canada has is to the standing of Harker Gola ‘®D4ing present drift faces. A test sharp appreciation. I am not attract unicipa 5 u 1¢ ti ity earning 
me as [oO é ( ¢ v 7 Aver ac ¢s rohaca . or cer 
remained unswerving since 1855. Mines? mill is on the property and it is pro- ed to it, however, as a purchast for t per “— 
a ae : ; posed to increase its capacity to 70 holding. Serious problems, for which and f ed ou 
A. G. F., Shawinigan Falls, Que. tons daily, and any revenue from satisfactory solutions have not yet snould 
Harker Gold Mines, although stil! milling, above actual cost of opera- been found, complicate the long-term - tion of 
owning a property in the Larder Lake tion, will be expended in further de- outlook. Industrial Bonds $63,014 
irea, has for some time been operat- velopment work in an effort to open As regards the near-term possibili- cluded 
ing as an investment and holding sufficient ore to warrant erection ties, the situation is that the heavy of nea 
company. The 1939 report is not avail- of a 250-ton mill. Buildings and equip- war demands of the Allies have $83,908 
able as yet but at the end of 1938 the ment have recently been repaired and stimulated business and industrial ac- 
company had substantial holdings in debts are gradually being retired. (Continued on Next Page) 5 TWc 
Pickle Crow, Uchi and other stocks. : % 
At that time the market value of the NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY ditor 
listed securities was over $593,000, TH I wo 
: LIMITED 
with some cash on hand and _prac- BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST , sama 
‘ ~ , ! 
P EXECUTIVE SECRETARY tically no current liabilities. BY HARUSPEX 355 St. James Street West, Montreal and P 
Last yea: Harker participated with : 2 ° cas i Wright 
; ee ee r ee me J. E. Hammell and Jacola Mines in The long-term or year-to-year direction of stock prices has Branches in the principal cities of Canada j years 
; Y two new undertakings to the north been upward since March 31, 1938. The short-term or month-to- and b 
‘ of Uchi Mines. and this would reduce month movement, down from mid-September to mid-January, re- Dome 
At the quick assets. There is no report — ———e pending joint upside or downside penetrations Wrigh 
" » . rr re Ee : r « ‘eo a . 
)f re-opening the company’s property 'y the trading range existing since January. ‘ aa a 
which lacks transportation and power! MARKET UNCERTAINTY Dome. 
facilities Results of previous work Inability to yet foresee the outcome of Germany's Norwegian 
vere rather promising and _ partic- adventure, threats that the European war may shortly spread, 
ra ilarly so at the increased price of and U.S. representations to Japan over possible untoward action I thi 
gold. Harker shares are worth con- of that country in the Far East, have all contributed to uncer- Wrigh 
siderably above the market price, but tainty over the immediate outlook. Under such conditions of low has giv 
hares of few holding companies neg ai visibility it is natural that the New York stock market should pany | 
— ere EE + t eee , i sil ; retreat from its rally peaks of early April and again test the contin 
i ’ 7 sell at the paper value resistance levels (points L) established during January. someti 
In this test stocks will have offsetting support from favorable taxes 
AS GUNA first quarter earnings reports and an upturn in orders in mis- - a 
LA cellaneous American industries over recent weeks that suggests a = 
, business turn during the current quarter. Prospects of increased years 
Bdi Gold & Dross Allied demands for American war materials is another factor on opmen 
Il own some Lagune Gold Mines the tavorable side. pears 
stocl = I unde — SO TNE — ~ SIGNIFICANT POINTS develo 
that thi as to b ound up t - ; 
, 1 sou : eu ve n “4 6 - Over the past three or more months, or since early January, ee - 
EVE: WAVEr MEGTE GYRE Of the N. Y. stock market, as reflected by the Dow-Jones railroad with 
regarding it. Can you give me any and industrial averages, has fluctuated within a fairly narrow : seconc 
| nporieation? range WORDS THAT MEAN : = 

a ect S. 1., London, Ont The upper and lower limits of this area, as indicated by points Ore r 

pik ce - In Juls 1939. shareholders of K and IL. on our chart below each represent important resistance M I L : I O N S ing a 

sERV! : Laguna Gold Mines approved the plac levels for reasons detailed herein shortly after their establish- 000, wv 

to : : ne of the company if voluntars men In due course, this trading area will be penetrated, thus The leaders of finance and industry, net cl 
winniped ¢7 ~ aaa Sonal le esek a “iving decision to the more immediate future of the market. h 1 de in the int t of Pre: 
soskatoo” i? liquidation and at that time to al as- \ downside penetration, as would be disclosed by closes in w ane rane are made in the interes o ; 
gdmonto” =< y sets were estimated to be equivalent both averages at or under 28.77 and 143.64, respectively, would posterity, assure the permanence of their promi 
jospet \ , to 12 to 14 cents a share. Since then signal an extension of the corrective movement initiated in Sep- records by inscribing them on has fo 
ncouver | i _) shareholders have received 16 cents a tember, 1929 Penetrations of points K, to the contrary, would and e% 
moe Vo share, or more than the. original announce that the main uptrend had been resumed, with a sub- compé 
ney NATIONAL estimate. The last ore was hoisted stantial extension of the rise to be anticipated. Another test of SUPEREFINE : per sl 
December 20, after which the opera the lower limits, the last having been witnessed in mid-March, j for 19 
tion was definitely stopped. Neither is now under way, as mentioned above, LINEN RECORD . 
eres the date nor the amount of the final DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES : 
The Royal Bank of Canada listribution can be determined until ‘Canada’s Finest All-Rag Bond’’. 
the plant and equipment have been nov ose- os vss. ee APR. A 
DIVIDEND NO, 211 2 “vn pore 2 ; — —— vaaeas ea 
TOTICE te hereby given that a sold. G. C. Ames, secretary of the Made from clean, new rags, it is immune 
\ dividend of two. per. cent company, is the liquidator to the toll of years and the dry rot of 4 
bein t the rate of eight per vaults. It holds words inviolate and beyond } - 
ent. per annum) upon the paid-up : . Itis the chosen 4 . 
at. per um) ul he | I PANDORA, PAYORE ‘a = dispute throughout the ages Itis ose 
‘pital stock of this bank has been INDUSTRIAL ee —e 151.29 stationery of large corporations . . . for : pt 
leclared for the current arte ee ! é as 4 
“gp ee Sh epg dP irieavireghl hy gareg dete Editor, Gold & Dross : ke a letterheads, policies, deeds, contracts and a ; Sut 
ine will be payable at the bank : Specify this supertine 5 
ind its branches on and after Can you give me information on alo uw oo tO er iaieditinied ty other legal instruments, that may affect bond paper to your | 
Saturday, the first day of June Canadian Pandora and Payore? ’ , 147.67 the fortunes of future generations. ae Sener § 
next, to shareholders of record at S. G., Shawmere, Ont ' 7 — 
the eer sinane ¢ ‘ . ‘ 3 
_ oo pom ness on the 30th Both Canadian Pandora and Pay- 3 repeens 
ay of pri 1940 “aa <teeee } welane > 3 0 
By order of the Board poo persiany cosmaged. menee : : ROLLAND PAPER co. LIMITED ; tract 
S G DOBSON which have been reorganized and are RAILS | 20.67 31.46 a &Fe High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 i = 
General Manager ene by lack of working cap- ails 2/8 4/5 MONTREAL ; caeee 
Montreal, Que., April 16, 1940 o , eo ae er ect ed Branch Office: TORONTO, Ont. Mills at ST. JEROME & MONT ROLLAND, Que. any of 
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<eiipeiinaeidsten tei nec i Pandora Cadillac Gold Mines on the | Hable | 
LEITCH GOLD MINES basis of one new for three old shares 50.99 eee own = ~-f- -4--- 30.60 au 
but the property is idle due to lack cay 40.1! 76 4/20 envelo 
oe Tino a eae | ‘oe 29. itself 
LIMITED of finances. The directors consid¢ I | 1/28 3/16 | THE ee 
‘ there is sufficient ore in sight to | | 
(No Personal Liability) : ; ‘ : | ‘ 
DIVIDEND NO justify erection of a small mill. It is | 4 cc 
, sstimated that in the easte section ; 
Notlge fe Merely given there are indicated approximatel SECURITY —_ 
eniy dividiana’ att geod lat a ques there are indicated approximately > 
b Gena oO wo cents per share 
* } has been declared by the Directors of 45,000 tons of $11 grade, but no esti- Life Insurance estates are simple MONT 
y j —e Company payable jm Canadian mate has been made of the western — ee zone Sengeemee NEW 
unds © May th 1940, te share u . ) y PRAGKE ¢T% 7 TRANGACT : shou u © provide im- 
holders of record at ‘close of business, part of the property. The company DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS ite ion et teak, ples & &. 
April 30th, 1940 has a large acreage of which only a amy teste sad o Private ASSURANCE COMPANY 4. r. 
By order of the Board small portion has ‘been developed. 836,000 711,000 615,000 586 ,000 653,000 Income for retirement. 
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FUSELAGES for long-range Wellington bombers under construction at the Vickers works, Weybridge, 


Surrey, England. 


A monoplane, the twin-engined Vickers-Wellington bomber, has a range of 10,000 


miles, has been called the world’s deadliest long-range bomber, and is a successor to the record-holding 

Wellesley bomber which last year flew non-stop from the Suez Canal to Australia. The Vickers works 

at Weybridge are among the biggest in the country and have developed into an entirely self-contained 
colony with electric plant, fire brigade, medical staff, air raid shelters, etc. 





GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 16) 
tivity in Canada and Canadian Pacific 
is participating fully. Net in the 
year ended December 31, 1939, was 
$9,782,148, equal to 32 cents per com- 
mon share; in the previous year, net 
was $1,262,382 and a deficit of 32 
cents was shown on each common 
share. In the first two months of 
1940, net was $3,800,927, against $694,- 
370 in the corresponding period of 


1939. Earnings should continue to 
rise in increasing tempo with the 
war. Offsetting this brighter out- 


look is the likelihood of a sharp rise 
in costs plus a heavier burden of 
fixed charges, which dampens the 
possibility of any really substantial 
earnings on the common. 

I am advising you to hold because 
I believe there is still a kick in the 
common stock. During 1939 freight 
earnings increased $10,010,559, or 9.1 
per cent, and as I have already point- 
ed out, revenue from this source 
snould continue to rise for the dura- 
tion of the war. Current assets of 
$63,014,898—up from $49,896,604—in- 
cluded cash of $31,809,398, an increase 
of nearly $10,000,000 from the $21,- 
883,908 shown at the end of 1938. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE MINES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would be glad if you would give 
ne your opinion of Wright-Hargreaves 
und Preston East Dome. I have held 
Wright-Hargreaves for a number of 
years and have been advised to sell 
and buy in its place Preston East 
Dome. I hesitate to do this when 
Wright-Hargreaves has paid so well 
and I know little of Preston East 


Doine ° 


S. R. H., Toronto, Ont. 


I think if I were you I would hold 
Wright-Hargreaves. As you State it 
has given a good return and the com- 
pany should have little difficulty in 
continuing the present dividend for 
sometime at least, despite increasing 
taxes. Earnings have maintained an 
approximate average for the past five 
years even with greater depth devel- 
opment. The future of the mine ap- 
pears assured for years to come and 
development work at depth is result- 
ing in very satisfactory ore disclosures 
with work on the 6,000-foot level, 
second deepest in the mine, being 
reported as particularly favorable. 
Ore reserves are estimated as hav- 
ing a gross value of close to $28,000,- 
000, with gold at $35 an ounce, and 
net current assets exceed $5,600,000. 

Preston East Dome is one of the 
promising younger gold mines. It 
has four years’ ore reasonably assured 
and earnings this year are expected to 
compare favorably with the 40 cents 
per share earned in 1939. Dividends 
for 1940 will probably total 20 cents a 
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share, the balance of the profit going 
to reserves and capital expenditures. 
Production last year was unusually 
high through inclusion of some very 
rich ore but from now on will be 
more normal. In the first ten months 
of milling Preston had a net profit of 
$1,194,836, from which was paid off 
the $700,000 bond issue and an initial 
dividend of five cents a share. Six 
new levels are being established and 
a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
depth outlook should be available 
within a year. 


y TT ~ 





W. J. McCDONOUGH, pioneer ‘bush’’ 
pilot, mining executive and Great War 
ace, who has been appointed director 
of operations of The de Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 

—Photo by Karsh 


B.C. LEAD & ZINC, HARPER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have written you for advice in the 
past and now would like to know 
whether you would advise buying 
British Columbia Lead and Zine shares 
at the present time. Also, can you 
give me any information on Harper 
Malartic? 

F. N. L., West Monkton, Ont. 

The purchase of British Columbia 
Lead & Zine does not appear advis- 
able at present. The company which 


holds 17 claims in the Ainsworth dis- _. 


trict of British Columbia has been 
inactive for a couple of years. Ar- 
rangements were made for new 
financing about a year ago but does 
not appear to have met with much 
success. 

Harper Malartic Gold Mines, which 
adjoins Malartic Goldfields on the 
south, recently announced plans for 
additiona! diamond drilling. At that 
time the company had about $2,000 
in the treasury and expected further 
funds through options on treasury 
shares. No work was done last year 
but up te late in 1938, surface ex- 
ploration and about 5,000 feet of 
diamond drilling had been completed 
While results of previous work were 
not promising the property holds loca- 
tional interest. 


MACASSA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

The shares of Macass:t Mines have 
been recommended to me by a brok- 
er whose opinion I and I 
am inclined to purchase, but before 
doing anything would like to get your 
viewpoint of this mine and its outlook 

C. A. L., New Westminster, B.C. 

I consider the outlook for Macassa 
Mines as guite promising with the 
shares offering attraction both from 
the point of yield as well as specula- 
tive possibilities. New records in 
production, earnings, and positive ore 
reserves were established last year 
and net profits, after inclusion of in- 
come from investments, were equiv- 


respect, 


alent to 38.7 cents a share, out of 
which 32.5 cents was distributed in 
dividends. While costs have not been 
materially affected by the war, the 
management is hopeful of reducing 
them a little, although it will be neces- 
sary to increase the reserve for taxes 
to take care of higher rates. The 
cost of power, however, is now 10% 
under that of last year. 

The physical condition of the prop- 
erty is excellent and development 
continues to give satisfactory results, 
in fact no disappointments have been 
had in ground opened so far. A large 
scale development program is under 
way which will carry work to greater 
depth this year through deepening 
of the No. 1 shaft and completion 
of the new No. 2 shaft, which has 
an ultimate objective of 4,000 feet. 
The present mill rate of just over 
400 tons daily will be maintained this 
year. 


ST. ANTHONY 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

In your issue of January 4 you re- 
ferred to St. Anthony Gold Mines and 
stated that sinking to 875 and 1,000 
feet should be completed in two 
months, after which crosscutting 
would be commenced. Can you tell 
me anything regarding the 
and success of this work? 


Cc. B. #., 


progress 


Montreal, GY lle 


Shareholders of St. Anthony Gold 
Mines were informed at the recent 
annual meeting that what appeared 
to be the downward extension of the 
main vein had been intersected on 
the 875-foot level. Six additional 
machines have been placed on de- 
velopment work following  installa- 
tion of a heavy-duty air compressor 
and opening up of the new levels at 
875 and 1,000 feet will be pushed 
rapidly in three shifts daily. 

The outlook was materially im- 
proved last year and new ore con- 
tinues to be found on the 500, 625 
and 750-foot levels. Ore reserves at 
the end of the year were estimated 
as sufficient for a 125-ton milling rate 
for at least a year and average grade 
is between $10 and $15 per ton. An 
extensive program of exploration, 
both underground, and by prospect- 
ing, and diamond drilling favorable 
areas, is proposed during the coming 
year. It was expected the company 
would be free of debt, with the ex- 
ception of current operating accounts, 
by the middle of this month. 


MINING RESEARCH 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Can you give me any information 
on Mining Research Corporation? 1 
believe it is interested in financing 
Magino, which has taken over Algoma 
Summit. Also a little information on 
VMagino will be appreciated. 


P. W. L., St. Mary’s, Ont 


Mining Research Corporation is an 
organization of consulting engineers 
formed for the purpose of furnishing 
operating companies, individual 
groups, or syndicates, with a special- 
ized mining engineering service, in- 
cluding examination, report, and 
recommendations on properties, as 
well as management in. carrying 
operations through te production 
r executive board and consulting 
stait are all technical men of widely 
diversified experience in all phases of 
the mining industry. The corporation 
is not interested in the financing of 
Magino Gold Mines, but is directing 
operations. 

The new development program at 
Magino commenced around the _ be- 
ginning of the year and expectations 
were that four to five months’ work 
would open sufficient ore to permit re- 
sumption of milling operations, De- 
velopment work has been confined to 
the 200-foot level and encouraging 
results have been reported. It was 

ysunced earlier this month that 
me interesting values were being 
secured in flat drill holes from the 
workings at the second level. 
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CANADIAN TRADE INDEX 


USY buyers through a period of 

years have found the Canadian 
Trade Index, published by the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
sure and authoritative source of ref- 
erence on what is made in Canada 
and who makes it. In war-time this 
book is perhaps of more value than 
ever: in Canada we must find, to an 
increasing extent, Canadian 
for our growing requirements, and in 
Empire and foreign markets, where 
many former sources of supply hav 
been cut off, buyers are turning to 
Canada. é 

The 1940 edition contains the most 
recent information available in regard 
to Canadian manufacturers ayid thei 
products. The Export Section ha 
been completely revised amd includes 
information on “The effect of wat 
on export trade” and “Canadian For- 
eign Exchange Control Board regu 
lations affecting exporters.” 

The new edition of the Canadian 
Trade Index will be used by govern- 
ment departments, including the De- 
partment of National Defence, the 
War Supply Board and other war- 
time boards, manufacturers in Can- 
ada, public utility and municipal or- 
ganizations, transport 
lines, banks, and is being distributed 
abroad by Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioners to firms considered the best 


sources 


railways, air 


prospects for Canadian business 


STEEL OF CANADA 


({URRENT operations of Steel Com- 

pany of Canada continue at a 
high percentage of capacity, support- 
ed by a steady demand for domesti 
needs and supplemented by export 
business of substantial volume. Un- 
filled orders, though lower than at the 
close of last year, stili promise to 
support operations at a very satis- 
factory rate, stated Ross H. McMaster, 
president of the company, in_ his 
speech to shareholders at the annual 
general meeting in Hamilton on Mon- 
day of this week. 

The company’s high rate of opera- 
tions in 1939 was naturally reflected 
in production costs, said Mr. Mc- 
Master, making it possible to main- 
tain unchanged the pre-war 
applying to heavy tonnage lines. 

Mr. McMaster referred to the two 
important plant developments an- 
nounced recently as part of the ul- 
timate plan to install a modern strip 
sheet mill, the first of which com- 
prises a tin plate dipping plant, now in 
course of construction, involving an 
expenditure of approximately one 
million dollars, and the second con- 


prices 


sisting of a 110-inch universal plate 


intended to provide the first stand of 
the subsequent hot 
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Established 1886 
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strip mill. The 
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Newsprint Advances 


Production of newsprint in Canada for the 
first three months of 1940 has shown an 
increase of 16.6% corresponding 
period in 1939 
Canadian mills 


over the 
Similarly, shipments from 


have increased 10% 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited, with 
five mills, is equipped to handl 
business. In 1939 the 


working 


expanding 
increased its 


capital by 


On July 2nd, 1940, the Company is obligated 
to pay to its bondholders one year’s interest 
either in cash, or in common shares of the 
Company at the 7 
bond. 7 


rate of five shares per $1,000 
The current market for these shares is 
approximately $8.00 per share, 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 


5 First Mortgage Bonds 


VAN 
Due July 2nd, 196] 


Denominations : $50, $100, $500 an 
Price: 71.50 flat. 
Additional information upon request. 
36 King St West 


Tvront 
Telep 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
one EL. 4321 Limited 





luquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the 
Gold 


present 


Dividend Paying 
Mines and in new gold 


mining properties unde 


active and encouraging development 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Phone ADelaide 2431 








mill, with slab vard, furnace, of the better conditions enjo 1 
mill tables and finishing equipment ompan In March last the plan 
involve an expenditure of almost ie! vhich mployees of ten 
million dollars The company’s service ved vacations of one 
liquid position will enable it \ \ vas ext lad to 
provide for these additions without the 2 five vears serv ind 
new financing ) McMas so a 
Discussing employee welfare, M1 ippro ition of $300,000 frorx 
referred to the steady en irnings of the past vear in su 
afforded workers over the f the company's pension 
past five years and stated that in Jan- employees. He said that the 
uary a full week’s pay was distributed now has 664 employees of 25 
to all payroll workers in recognition service or longer 





The new Dictaphone has been reduced in size so that 


it now takes only the space as well as the place of a 
stenographer s note book. It retains the exclusive 
Dictaphone feature of being an all-purpose model. It is 
ready instantly for use on your desk or any Dictaphone 
cabinet. It can be used on all commercial circuits in 


the othee, on the train or in the home. 


With its small size and new light weight, the 
Dictaphone can be carried anywhere and thus has 
much wider usefulness. Although light and compact, 
the new model retains all the ruggedness and mechani- 
cal dependability for which Dictaphone has long 
been famous. 


Many new features contribute to the ease and con- 
venience of Dictaphone operation. There is a newly 
designed mouthpiece and hand control, and the new 
progress recorder that records and reproduces the 
human with fidelity. Try the 
Dictaphone on your own work. There is no obligation. 


trial in 


voice increased 


Ask your secretary to arrange a free your 


own office. 


ICTAPHON 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Traile-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Limited. 
Vakers of Dictating Machines and 


{ccessories to which said Trade Mark is 


STREET WEST, 
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To the rovers who steered by the stars every 


























storm cloud was a menace. Today. a future steered 














just by hope and desire is at the merey of the 








unexpected. 








To give vou known points on which to chart 
a course. nothing can take the place of Life 











Insurance. It sweeps uncertainties from your path 







—leaves you free to concentrate on work or 
leisure with a tranquil mind. 





To own Life Insurance is to know that you will 





not leave your dependents lacking needed money. 





It can be arranged to give them an income 





received with clockwork regularity for as much 





and for as long as you plan. 
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EsT PORTAGE and conservative hnancing The Portage 
1884 posi Mutual has achieved an inblemished 
2 co ty record of “Protection with Security 
Jmyrurs* ~~ wit} for 56 years 
yeenvice? stCURITyY or a 
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Development of 


Broader Cover 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 





Thus, it has been presumed that a 


the public interest. 





It is noteworthy that, in the creation of broader and broader cover- 
age under the various classes of insurance contracts, nearly all 
the expansions have been accomplished through the exercise in 
the first place of implied powers on the part of the insurance 
companies, and that these extensions of coverage have later 
received statutory or departmenta! authorization. 


legislature in defining a type of 


insurance intended sufficient flexibility to permit expansion in 
The record shows that improvements in 
insurance brought about by the insurance companies themselves 
in order to meei a public need are as a rule superior to improve- 
ments forced by legislative action. 





4 LMOS r every type of insurance on 
7 the market today includes in- 
‘idental services and supplementary 

r which could not have been in 
the minds of the legislators who de- 
fined by statute the particular type of 
insurance of which they now form 
parts. Each type of insur- 
ance came into being to meet a pub- 
lic need and expanded as the public 
need changed. 

For example, fire insurance origin- 
illy afforded protection only against 
the loss of tangible property destroyed 
x damaged in its own substance by 
tire, while today fire insurance com- 


integral 


panies offer cover against many 
hazards, including windstorm, explo- 
sion, riot and civil commotion, 


falling aircraft, 
hail, weather, loss or damage to pro- 
perty caused by vehicles, loss or dam- 
age to property caused by 


- } ioe 
sprinkielr ieaKkage, 


horses o1 
cattle, etc. 
In addition, to 


destruction of o1 


cover against the 
damage to tangible 
property, fire insurance companies 

offer protection against loss of 
intangibles as rents, rental 
values, use and occupancy, leaseholds, 


also 
such 
profits and commissions, and errors 
ind omissions 
Life insurance 
nly at the 


has since 


at first was payable 
death of the insured. It 
acquired investment 
disability provisions, double in- 
demnity provisions, surrender values, 
non-forfeiture provisions, dividends, 
settlement or installment options, and 


fea- 


tures, 


loan values. Life insurance com- 
panies may now insure all the 
risks into which the life of the in- 


sured person enters as a constituent 


element. 


Legal Liability 


Liability insurance was in the be- 
ginning a contract under which the 
insurance company agreed to _ in- 
demnity the insured against loss due 
to the insured’s legal liability. As has 
been pointed out before, it en- 
countered difficulties at the outset. It 
had to face the charge that it was an 
unlawful intermediary in litigation be- 
tween other parties through the pay- 
ment of the expenses of such litiga- 
tion, or, in other words, that it was 
guilty of the crime of ‘‘maintenance.” 
It was claimed that it would en- 
negligence and there- 
fore, against public policy. 

Liability insurance, from being a 
bare agreement to provide indemnity 
against legal liability, has expanded 
to include medical aid to the injured 
irrespective of the existence 
or non-existence of liability, defence 
in the case of litigation, payment of 
interest on judgments, and payment of 
premiums on bonds to release attach- 
ments of the insured’s property, and 
yn bonds required in litigation. 

Some of these developments in the 
expansion of insurance coverage were 
effected in the first place through the 
tacit consent of insurance departments 
to an overstepping by the insurance 
specially prescribed 
powers in order to meet a genuine 
public need, the insurance companies 
thereafter receiving statutory or de- 
artment permission to continue pro- 
viding the coverage 

In regard to the 
government authorities towards the 
expansion of coverage by the insur- 
ince companies, one well-known in- 
lawyer has pointed out that 
ertain general principles have been 
recognized, of which the following 
ire the most obvious 


courage was, 









person 





companies of 


attitude of the 


surance 


General Principles 


“1. Because a statute enacted to 
regulate insurance in an exercise of 

ice power to protect the public in- 
erest, it will be interpreted and ap- 
lied to accomplish two objectives: 
1) to protect the public from harm, 
ind (2) to permit the public the ad- 
vantages of improvement 

‘2. An unequivocal restriction upon 
nsuring powers will be construed as 
a prohibition in the public interest, 
ven though a need for protection is 
ipparent 
An expansion of insurance in the 
interest will be permitted un 
is unequivocally prohibited.” 


pudil 


ess it 


In support of his claim that these 
three rules have governed the expan- 
sion of life, fire and liability insur- 
ince, he cites an example in each 


group. In the case of life insurance, 
he points out that when it became ap- 
need of 
protection of life policyholders against 
serious income interruption caused by 
accident or ill-health, the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia inserted provisions in its 
life contracts to meet this need. Al- 
though it was eight years before an- 
other company adopted similar pro- 
visions, in fifteen years 150 companies 
were using similar provisions. 


parent that there was public 








In the case of fire insurance, when 
labor troubles created a need for riot 
insu’ ance because of sabotage or in- 
ten ‘onal damage to property, riot and 
civil commotion insurance was de- 
veloped and written by the fire com- 
panies 


Medical Aid 


In the case of liability insurance, 
when employers needed medical aid 
coverage for injured employees not 
dependent upon the existence of legal 
liability, the liability carriers furn- 
ished it. This cover was initially lim- 
ited to first aid, but was later expand- 
ed to include full medical aid. 

Within the expansions of coverage 
which have been permitted, it is noted 
that two classes are eas‘’s; discernible. 
One class is that which includes ser- 
vices and insurance which can readily 
be identified as proper exercise of the 
incidental or implied powers of the 
insurance companies. A specific power 
to insure against a loss carries with it 
in incidental or implied power to 
minimize or prevent the loss. Thus by 
virtue of such power, workmen's 
‘ompensation insurers provide acci- 
dent prevention service, and liability 
insurers provide elevator inspection 
service. 

With respect to the second class, 
which embraces insurances that can 
readily be identified as the proper ex- 
ercise of a different implied power, it 
is pointed out that specific power to 
insure against a hazard carries with 
it an implied power to insure against 
a part of the hazard. By virtue of 
this power, life insurance companies 
adopted disability provisions, and fire 
insurers issued riot and civil commo- 
tion coverage. 

Throughout the development of in- 
surance coverage in one form or an- 
other, it has been taken for granted 
that legislatures had no intent to 
freeze insurance at the point in its 
progress which had then been reached, 
and that unless a contrary intent was 
indicated the legislatures intended a 
degree of flexibility sufficient to per- 
mit of expansion in the public in- 
terest 


Protective Assoc. 


N INCREASE in premium income 

repayment of the bank loan and 
an increase in investments are the 
main features of the annual report of 
the Protective Association of Canada, 
Granby, Que. 

Premium income rose from $332,- 
747 for the year 1938 to $338,721 for 
the year under review. A bank loan 
of $25,000 was repaid during the year. 
Bonds and debentures, together with 
accrued interest, rose from $246,621 
to $255,896. 

An indication of the Association’s 
increased disbursements to the com- 
munity is evinced by the fact that 
sickness and accident claims were 
higher, total claims increasing by $42,- 
713. Taxes paid rose from $12,510.67 to 
$14,356. 

Established in 
tive Association 


4 


1907, The 
of Canada 


Protec- 
insures 


only members of the Masonic Order, 
thus restricting its operations to a 


high grade class of risk. 
J. G. Fuller, formerly secretary and 
issistant manager, has been appointed 


to the position of general 
E. E. 


manager. 
Gleason continues as president. 
ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


In your issue of January 14th 1939, 
was an article, “Are Fire Premiums 
Too High?” Among other informa- 


tion given was the amount of pre- 
miums received and losses incurred 
by insurance companies in Canada 


for the years 1933 and 1937 inclusive. 
Also the loss ratios for the different 
Provinces for the same period. 

I would appreciate having this 
same information for the years 1938 
and 1939, and thank you in advance 
for your usual kind attention. 


M.M.G., Summerside, P.E.I. 


In 1938 the amount of fire prem- 
iums written in Canada by Domin- 
ion registered companies was $43,- 
391,265, while the amount of losses 
incurred was $17,772,046, a loss ratio 
of 40.96 per cent. 

In 1939, according to preliminary 
figures issued by the Dominion De- 
partment of Insurance, the amount 
of fire premiums written in Canada 
by these companies was $42,078,872, 
while the amount of losses incurred 
was $16,147,080, a loss ratio of 38.37 
per cent. 

In 1938 the loss ratio by Provinces 
was: Alberta, 34.89 per cent; British 
Columbia, 48.72 per cent; 
31.97 per cent; New Brunswick, 38.94 









Manitoba, 





C. H. CARPENTER, recently appoint- 
ed Pacific Coast supervisor for the 
Canada Life Assurance Company. He 
was formerly California State super- 
visor and Los Angeles branch manager, 
and in his new position he will retain 
the management of the Los Angeles 
branch. He joined the company in 1930 
as joint branch manager at Los Angeles, 
in 1932 was appointed branch manager, 
and in 1936 was made supervisor for 
the State of California 


per cent; Nova Scotia, 43.94 per cent; 
Ontario, 40.11 per cent; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 29.70 per cent; Quebec, 
418.37 per cent; Saskatchewan, 19.14 
per cent; all other Canada, 6.24 per 
cent. 

In 1939 the loss ratio by Provinces 
was: Alberta, 27.89 per cent; British 


Columbia, 27.46 per cent; Manitoba, 
25.01 per cent; New Brunswick, 
46.24 per cent; Nova Scotia, 55.58 
per cent; Ontario, 33.04 per cent; 


Prince Edward Island, 29.99 per cent; 
Quebec, 55.88 per cent; Saskatch- 
ewan, 21.76 per cent; all other Can- 
ada, 10.58 per cent. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

Do you consider the Economical 
Fire Insurance Co. of Kitchener a re- 
liable, safe, company for insuring 
dwelling and household goods? 

—L. F. E., Ottawa, Ont. 

The Economical Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, with head office at 
Kitchener, was incorporated in 1871, 
carried on business under Provincial 
charter and license until 1936, and 
since then it has been operating under 
Dominion charter and registry. 

It is regularly licensed for the trans- 
action of business throughout Can- 
ada, and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa of $557,680 for 
the protection of Canadian policy- 
holders exclusively. It occupies a 
very strong financial position in rela- 
tion to the volume of business trans- 
acted, and is safe to do business with 
All claims are readily collectable. 

e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

I am anxious to obtain an 
ance policy to cover the 
condition: 

I have two children, one age five 
years and one a few months. I wish 
to buy a policy which will provide 
a sum of money when these children 
reach the age of about 18. 

At the same time I want 
policies to be continued in 
the event of my death before their 
maturity. This will provide the sum 
for educational purposes around the 
age of 18. In addition to the above 
requirements should one of the chil- 
dren die before reaching the age of 
18 this sum for educational services 
will not be required and I therefore 
wish to buy a policy under which 
the insurance company will retain 
all the premiums which I have paid. 

I have spoken to representatives of 
several companies and none of them 
are able to offer me a policy which 
will not give any returns in the event 


insur- 
following 


these 
force in 


of a child dying before the policy 
matures. I have pointed out to them 
that such an arrangement seems 


eminently logical in as far as I would 
not require the money for educa- 
tional purposes if the person who was 
to have been 
living. 

I have been in touch with the An- 
nuities branch of the Department of 
Labor but none seem willing to sell 
a policy with these three natural re- 
quirements. If you could give me 
any advice concerning this matter I 
would be much obliged. 

H.W.C., Sault Ste. 


educated is no longer 


Marie, Ont 


It would appear to me that you 
could best accomplish the object you 
have in mind by taking out two en- 
dowment policies on your own life, 
with an educational fund agreement 
attached to each policy, so that 
whether you lived to complete the 
payments or died before the maturity 
of the policies the money would be 
available when required and would 
be devoted to the purpose for which 
it was intended. You could obtain 
one 15-year endowment policy and 
one 20-year endowment policy for 
the amount required in each case, or 
you might be able to get one 13-year 
endowment and one 18-year endow- 
ment policy, so that the maturity 
date would correspond with the date 
when the children became 18 years 
of age. Should either child die be- 
fore the maturity of the policy, the 
cash surrender yalue of the policy 
at that time could be utilized for the 
purpose of paying the premiums on 
the other policy, or for any other 
purpose that would best meet the 
requirements then existing. 
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se the Northwestern 
Mutual The same careful, 
pruder 1agement that through 
39 ye s built the Company ; 
tc it strong financial 
p is x the policy 
hold l 11 dividends 
the feat { North- 
western nsurance. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
INVITED 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 
Quebec City, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, 


St. John, 
Moncton, 
Edmonton, 
Victoria, 
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Calgary, Penticton, 
Nanaimo, Vancouver. 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Assets Exceed 


Dominion Govt. De- 
posit—Jan. 1, 1940 


Wawanesa ranks Ist against all Com- 
panies operating in Canada on Net 


Fire Premiums Written according to 
Deminion figures for 1939. 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: 
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$2,600,000.00 
1,330,363.89 
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Toronto, Ont. 





Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, Sas- 
katoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and Mencton. 


—2,000 Agents Across Canada— 
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April 27, 1940 


Fire is an everyday hazard which frequently causes losses much 


beyond the amount of the insurance. After a fire many 
have found their property has been inadequately 
covered and some unfortunates have regretted 
they had no insurance at all. The Federal 
Fire is a non-board company whose ad- 

vantages our Agents will gladly 
point out to any interested 

inquirer 

Col. the Hon. H. A. BRUCE, M.D., 


President 


HERBERT BEGG, 


Managing Director 


HEAD OFFICE—14-24 Toronto Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
GEORGE H. GOODERHAM, President A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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Montreal Tramways Company 
ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1939 


MAINTENANCE . 


rolling stock and buildéngs has been kept up 
The Company has again been awarded a Special 
Certificate of Merit in the Annual Maintenance Competition sponsored 
by the Transit Journal of America 


‘ Your Directors herewith submit their Annual Report for the year INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
939 


annual report for 1937, the Legislature of the 
Province of Quebec passed the Statute 1 George VI, Chapter 104, pro- 
viding for the nomination by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of an 
Investigating Committee empowered to examine and value the assets 
of the Company and to investigate its financial structure and general 
operation, and to report to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The members of this Committee were appointed early in 1939 and 
during the balance of the year held several meetings. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


It is with deep regret that your Directors have to record the death 
which occurred on the 24th June last. Mr. 
Smith was elected President of the Company on the 30th July, 1924 
and served in that capacity until shortly before his death. As Chief 
he had wide scope for his distinguished engineering 
ability and training, and with these qualities he combined an intimate 


Report of the President and Directors 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1939 


To the Shareholders 


oF a brought forward 31st December, 1938 .... ooe++$ 1,532,397 .25 
Adjustments in value of securities written down in years 
ended December 31, 1933 and 1934 increasing their 
value to a figure still below cost or present market 
BUR casinos caun cs Whee es bd akeee eon tian seated iden tae 320,000.00 
Transfer from Suspe nse Account of profit on Bonds 
redeemed ‘ 





181,273.99 
$2,033,671. 24 

Deduct: . ee 
Amortization of Bond Discount and Expenses 657,528.00 of Mr. Julian C 


$ 1,376,143.24 












Gross Revenues: 
Car Earnings . $10,944,107 .23 


; Executive Officer, 
Autobus Earnings ie 1,979,325. 





Miscellaneous Earnings ,078 knowledge of financial matters that was of vital importance to the 
Sait decane TY 349,511.52 Company during a difficult period of its history. 

Less: The Directors also regret to record the death on October 22, 1939 

Operating Expenses and Taxes $ 8,115,465.62 of Mr. G. Rutherfurd Caverhill. Mr. Caverhill had served faithfully 


(Incl. Autobus Depreciation) 
Maintenance and Renewals 2,254,134.62 
— — 10,369,600 .24 


$ 2,979,911.28 
2 i84 208.35 
aus $95,702.93 


Interest on Bonds and Foreign Exchange 


As stated in the 
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Maintenance of track, 
to a high standard 


. Smith, 


as a member of the Board since his election in March, 1938. 
Mr. C. E. Gravel was elected a Director on 26th April, 1939. 


The Shareholders will be asked to ratify an amendn 
paragraph of Article 3 of the Company’s By-laws as 
Directors and providing for a decrease in the number of the Com- 
pany’s Directors from ten to eight 


$1, 871, 846.17 Your Directors again 


500,000.00 of the 
472, 500 00 
972,500.00 


Surplus, as per Balance Sheet $ 899,346.17 


FINANCIAL 


The preceding statements set forth the financial results for the 
year. : 

The balance of bond discount and expenses incurred in the issuing 
of bonds and debenture stock unamortized was $850,500, which amount 
has been deducted from ‘‘Property and Equipment’’ on the Balance 
Sheet. Of this amount, $657,528 has, as shown above, been deducted 
from Surplus Account, land the balance, $192,972 carried on the Bal- 
ance Sheet as ‘Balance of Unamortized Bond Discount and Expenses.’ 1917 

The number of Revenue Passengers for 1939 was as follows: — 

Trolley 
Tramways  Autobus Bus Total 
Revenue Passengers, 1939 177,308,720 29,090,843 2,528,866 
Revenue Passengers, 1938 178,161,067 27,696,161 2,403,979 


Transferred to Reserve for Depreciation $ 
Paid in dividends for the year ......... 




















“rease #9593 " 682 " 12 Investment for account of Guarantee Fund 500,000 . 00 
campeeacianhe : fees Soteeien - Sater Securities (including Shares of Subsidiary and Associated 

Increase per centum * 48% 5.04% 5.20% Companies and Company’s own Bonds 2,930,740 .74 

Miles operated were as follows: Cash in Bank and on Hand 913,236.79 

1939 . acceescctensas'e “Ee nen 354.409 32,509,621 Call Loans ... ve 1,325,000 00 

TR iccans xt aeewhes 25,427,504 6,678,611 349,349 32,455,464 Accounts Receivable : aoe os 

or joa 6n0 7 —— 57 Stores ... Receas 2,75 
Increase .. Z 592 196,689 _ 5.060 54.157 Deferred Charges : 97.666 38 
Increase per centum * 58% 2.95% 1.45% ae 17% Balance of unamortized Bond Discount and Expenses 192,972.00 


*Decrease. 





DIVIDEND : due Company gator Contract, 

iat. ia ~ ayable only when earned: — 
For the first quarter of the year ended March 3ist, the Company Payable v! Se 
paid a dividend of $2.25 per share on the Common Stock of the Com- Oa Pg ee yee arene ¥T938 
pany. For the remaining three quarters of the year a dividend of enced 31s , >, S950, LIK 


and 1939 


$1.50 per share was paid each quarter. On _ account 


FARES 


The average fare for the year for the whole tramways system was 
6.15 cents. The average fare in force on the Continent in all cities 
with a population exceeding 100,000 was 7.93 cents 


TAXES AND SNOW REMOVAL 


The amount paid in aes ‘ucreased greatly during the year. 
FIRSTLY, by special aci of the Legislature, the Company was 


ordered to pay to the City” of Montreal, in addition to all regular Capital Stock ‘‘Common"” 


taxes, am amount of $50,000. : value) 
SECONDLY, under Act 3 George VI, Chapter 26, tramway compan- 
les are required to pay to the Provincial Government, from May Ist Authorized 
1939, a tax of 1% of the gross revenue derived from all their siness Less 
Previously the corporation tax was based on track mile 
change cost the Company for the eight months involved $74,135 more be held 
than during the previous year. 








THIRDLY, on April 18th, 1939, the gasoline tax was increased 2c Refunding Mortg 


per gallon; this cost the Company $19,700. 

These three items represent an increase of $143,835 over the taxes 
paid in 1938. 

The amounts paid by the Company in taxes and snow 
during the year were as follows 
To the City of Montreal 


removal 











emnov. is $ 270,618.62 (Authorized $100, 000,006.00) ses 
_—, nena 540,947 .57 Series “A, $17,826,500 .60 
: ~ $ 811,566.19 Series “‘B,"’ 2.600.000 00 
T pr : Ps Series ‘*‘C.’’ 2,500,000 00 
= other pens $ 42,199.85 Series ‘‘D,"’ 5,000,000 . 00 
Taxes a 18,590.28 - 
60,790.13 $27.926,500 00 
To the Provincial Government = Less: Redeemed by Sinking shieiann on 
Taxes, including that on Gasoline, etc 72.44 Fund 75, 3¢ ae een et 
$ 1,119,928. 76 47,802,200 00 
‘  “s.’ Bonds $ 2.000.000 00 
. Less: Redeemed by Sinking 
rhe Company has paid to the City of Montreal, from 1918 to Fund 203,600 00 
dece| or 31, 1939, the following amounts omer 
nee ta Removal m, me $ 4,552,284 91 In Treasury $ 1,796,400. 00 
For Annual Rental 7 942.694 05 SS 
For Taxes 8,082,348. 18 v Accounts and Wages Payable — 485,037.98 


$20,577,327 
3 . 





And expended for Maintenance of Street Pavement Sterling? 


ROLLING STOCK exchange) 
No new tram cars were purchased during the year Pee road 
Twenty-severi new buses were purchased at a cost of $310,227.58 

The Company now has available for service—941 cars and 221 buses 


TRACK RENEWALS 


4.10 miles of single track were reconstructed principally on Mount Reserve for Financing $ 1,313,077.20 
Royal Avenue, between Park Avenue and St. Lawrence Street,— on Reserve for Redemption of Unpresented 
Ontario Street, between Bourbonniere and Letourneux Street,—on Park Tickets 500,000.00 





Avenue, between Sherbrooke Street and Pine Avenue,—on St. Catherine 
Street, between University and Bleury Streets and between St. Law : Surplus 
rence and St. Denis Streets,—and on Notre Dame Street under the 
new subway built by the Canadian National Railways at St. Ferdinand 


Street 
NEW BUS ROUTES 


Pie IX Boulevard: 3.64 miles of single track were removed and a 
bus service substituted. 

Town of St. Michel: Owing to cancellation of subsidy payable vy the 
Town of St. Michel, a new agreement was made to replace trams by a 


removed and a bus service substituted Cc. E. GRAVEI 


Officers: 


track were 


















R. N. WATT, President WM. C. FINLEY, Vice-President 
PATRICK DUBEE, Secretary-Treasurer Cc. H 
Directors: 
*G. RUTHERFURD CAVERHILI Cc. E. GRAVEL 


WM. C. FINLEY BEAUDRY LEMAN 


SEVERE GODIN, Jr GEO, H. MONTGOMERY, K.C 


HOWARD MURRAY, O.B.E 


*Died October 22, 1939 tDied June 24, 1939 


Unissued Bonds 


Dividend Payable 
Suspense Account 


Reserves in accordance 


Montreal, February 
Approved on behalf of the Directors 
bus service on the payment of a smaller subsidy 1.84 miles of single WM. C. FINLEY 


Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors 


General Balance Sheet 
AS OF 31st DECEMBER, 1939 


Property and Equipment as of 31st December, 


Less Reserve for. Depreciation’ A 


Net Additions 1st January, 1918 to Aa De- 
cember, 1939 .... ae 


Interest 
1938 and 1939 


First and Refunding Mortg 


This Bonds delivered Trt 





General and Refunding Mortga; age e Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds, due 1955 








Accrued Bond Interest 


Employees’ Security Deposits 25.039 94 
January 15th, 1940 105,000 00 
including reserve for taxes and foreign 


Reserves for Company's Account 


Verified in accordance with our Report of this date 


BOIRE 


> 2 ‘ , wish to place on record their appreciation of 
From Which There Was: the loyal and efficient service rendered by the officers and employees 
Company during the past year 


istce t¢ 
as additional 
security for General and 
e Bonds 
$ 2,260,000 .00 

1,389,000 .00 





with Frovisions of Contract 
Maintenance and Renewals Reserve $ 382,421.32 
Contingent Reserve 


Depreciation Reserve, Autobus 645,500 25 


20th 


Directors 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


State Control 


(Continued from Page 15) 

very close to archiepiscopal blessing. 
It was the stock-in-trade of Mr. Aber- 
hart, in his attempt to remove Al- 
berta from economic union with the 
rest of Canada. It has had many other 
manifestations. We are very likely 
subjects for the autarchic psychosis 

The obvious answer to all of this is 
that, because planned economy has al- 
ways moved in the direction of 
autarchy in the past, there is no rea- 
son to assume that the temporary 
planned economy of wartime will fol- 
low this course. My statement is that, 
without the most complete organiza- 
tion of public opinion to check this 
tendency, this is exactly what will 
occur. 


Political Direction 


One of the illusions of our planned 
economy advocates is that they will 
be allowed to run the country, as soon 
as they have succeeded in having their 
machinery for this purpose set up Dy 
the state. They always forget that 
this is a democratic country, and 
that however perfect the machine 
which we set up to control its econ- 
omy, the ] 


directive force will still re- 
main with the politicians. 

The experience of the Bank of Can- 
ada should indicate this quite clearly 
The Bank is a highly efficient ma- 
chine, staffed by highly competent 
men, but, in 1939, the Governor of 
the Bank had to spend a great deal of 
his time patiently listening to Mr 
G. G. McGeer et al. expounding mone- 
tary heresy to a committee of the 
House of Commons. Incidentally, 
while Mr. McGeer et al. did not cor- 
rupt the Governor’s mind, the Gov- 
ernor made not a dint on their faith 
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enacted by the 
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R. N. WATT, President 
















ASSETS 


$40,564,498 25 
4,500,000 .00 


$36,064,498 . 25 












. 17,972,003 .06 
——————-$54, 036,501.31 




























$ 535,070.30 
on Capital Value 





550 .95 






$ 801, 621 25 
mae 
"$60. 478,984 "35 











LIABILITIES 


(70,000 shares of $100.00 par 
$ 7,000,000 .00 





















age 5% Gold Bonds, due 1941 
$25,000,000 . 00 













3,649,000 00 
$21,351,000 00 






























(Payable in U.S. Dollars and 







327.910.12 






693,451 37 








300,000 . 00 


















1,813,077 20 

899,346.17 

$60,478,984, 35 
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in monetary trickery as a means of 
national wealth. Most of them are 
back in Parliament, and they will 
continue to pound away in the hope 
that they may, some day in the future, 
sweep Canada as Mr. Aberhart swept 
Alberta. 

That is, when you set up the ma- 
chinery of planned economy, you 
merely equip the politicians with an 
opportunity to offer bribes to the 
people. You place them in a position 
where, in place of vague mutterings, 
and threats against everyone who has 
succeeded in saving a few dollars or 
in developing some new form of pro- 
duction or service, they will be able to 
make as tangible promises as did 
Jack Cade or Mr. Aberhart. They will 
not be able to deliver the results, but 
they will be able to make the promises, 
and the public will accept them. 

In short, we have taken the first 
steps to a planned economy, and the 
planning will be done by politicians. 
It will not be done by technical ex- 
perts in comfortable offices. It will 


be worked out in caucuses and com- 











mittees, in political ae and on 
the floor of the of Commons 
—always with tl t of ) : 
ng to class and sectiona S 
I 1 to ga otes 


What Planning Can Do 


If you want to see what planne 
economy can do to a country, you 
might read Mr. J. G. Crowther’s “The 
Sinews of War,” in the Oxford pam- 
phlets. Of course, in that particular 
pamphlet, Mr. Crowther is only try- 
ing to prove that, as the result of the 
inefficiencies of a planned economy, 
Germany is not able to develop the 
effective effort per capita of the pop- 
ulation which Britain—still vaguely 
“laissez faire’’—can do. It is not with- 
out interest, however, to note the 
speed with which Britain is now copy- 
ing the German system—the theory 
being, apparently, that we must di- 
vest ourselves as soon as possible of 
the liberties which gave us an ad- 
vantage over Germany, in order to en- 
able us to preserve those liberties 
against Germany. 

In so many words, we are moving 
fairly rapidly to a planned economy. 
So far, experiments of this nature in 
other countries have been colossal 
failures. How far can we go safely 
in this direction? How alert is pub- 
lic opinion in Canada to the dangers 
which are involved? I offer those 


War Spending 


(Continued from Page 15) 
ity is in sight for a few of our manu- 
facturing industries, production slack 
is being taken up generally though 
very slowly, and the yearly outputs of 
particular mining and metallurgical 
ventures have been purchased out- 
ght. 


The Choice 


As Canadian spending increases 
with the intensity and duration of 
war, there is the inevitable choice be- 
tween overbuilding existing industries 
in one or two provinces or relieving 
the pinch in some of our poorer areas. 
The War Supply Board is meant to 
handle contracts for established fac- 
tories in the main and has not had to 
cope to any extent (beyond the let- 
ting of shipbuilding contracts: $16,- 
714,000) with the problem of geo- 
graphical location of industries set up 
here to produce for war purposes only. 
Considering the difficulties, the loca- 
tion of new industries would seem to 
be a matter for Ottawa's new ministry 
of munitions and supply. 

Forty leading industries make up 
74.5% of the net value of Canada’s 
entire production, and the money 
which war is spreading around is 
making its appearance in unexpected 
places. 

Huge plants for the smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metals, pro- 
duction of railway rolling stock (war 
contracts: 25,000,000), automobiles 
($9,767,387), clothing ($10,342,892), 
coke and gas, sugar refining have only 
from ten to fifteen or at most thirty- 
eight corporate units here, yet may 
employ up to 22,000 in their industry 

Money spent for flour and feed, 
butter and cheese, or sawmill lumber 
goes out to 1,100, 2,500, or 3,800 dif- 
ferent plants of all sizes—-employing 
from five to thirty-three thousand 
people but giving them jobs in dozen 
lots at innumerable 
places. With British orders for lum- 
ber not yet above 400,000,000 board 
feet, sawmills have not experienced a 


semi - isolated 


war peak 

In between are the 98 plants of the 
pulp and paper industry or the 141 
slaughtering and meat packing fac- 
tory-cities; heavily capitalized ven- 
tures which cost much to set up, oper- 
ate over a wide area in broad, com- 
petitive, specialized markets, and pa) 
from fifty to twenty millions in 
salaries and wages a year. And there 
are other consumer industries such as 
baking and bread-making which are 
receiving their stimulus not so much 
from industrial war spending as from 
the steady stream of money paid 
soldiers and their dependents. 


Re-employment Spotty 


Thus if heavy industries directly 
affected by war have seemed to move 
forward in awkward lurches, many 
making personal 
articles in the east and west have come 
forward strongly and steadily. Em- 
ployment has been much spottier than 
would seem possible for the progress 


lesser factories 


made, reports placing gains in jobs 
at but 20% higher over the turn from 


sy 


questions for the careful considera- 
tion of those who are so ready to ac- 
cept, 
ination, the praise which those 
in charge of our experiments of 
ned economy so generously 


ment, all along the line, has been 
experienced in a Ana supply- 
ing producers’ materials, which, in- 
cidentally, is where it has been needed 
most. 

Our second largest total of on- 
tracts, $23,585,596 for aircraft, in- 


cludes necessarily much foreign mate- 


elec 
been 
ple 
mostly money we won't see 
Munitions expenditures total 
481; 
$191,497 

War spending 
embraces the construction of 
navy, 
Dominion ($6,281,743), the purchase 
barracks stores ($2,807,149), some 
machinery ($1,731,790), and the 4 
to families of fighting men. Retaile 
brewers, fountain-pen factories, mak- 
ers of men’s pipes, and motion picture 
companies are engaged in carving 


of 


war 


to 


nf nian’ alone the. Montrcal-Tpranto- standard, “nonassessable, participating 
Windsor axis or face the question of policies, backed by 65 years of prompt 
increasing payments to labor in de ind fazr payment of claims, and 
pressed coast regions and west of the surplus sufficient to pay double the con 
Great Lakes pany’s average annual losses The 
ios 1} ;: o os bh ™m- 
War, finally, 4 giving a im less loss prevention service ct an expe 
petus to our production and thus to 5 
t t nes sate enced Mill Owners Mutual tire pi 
our national income. By next Sep- L 
. ’ tion engine . akes yur yroTt t 
tember the phrase “Canada’s wat . eer, WRO mes yee Epes 
economy” will have in actual fact a sater by ferreting out and eliminating 
meaning which up to the present has hazards, or minimizing their danger 
been no more than forecast I ; 
tf you are a caretui property owner 
* vou deserve the benefits of Mill Owners 


((ANADA is looking more than ever 
toward her production of gold as 
chief bulwark against the impact 


of war Any legislation tending to 

restrict the promotion and develo; HAMILTON - ONT. 

ment of gold mining enterprises may 2. J 

be expected to come under serious Dividends to Poiicyholders Since 1875 
review 


Is 


Cc 


and discourage the efforts of promot- 
ers 


should be discarded projects in Can- 


34 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 


rical goods ($1,200,379) have also 
earmarked for use as field re- 
icements iproad and_ represent 


production this month, and that 
whatever the expansion in agricul- 
tural 
the 
the 
last 


farm acreages to be opened up in 
west such as there were in the 
war. In consequence our prog- 
ress this time is hitched more closely 
our industrial development and is 
approaching the work in the road 
where we must add to the overbalance 


Taxation should not be permitted 
to impede the expansion of the gold 
mining industry of this country It 
more important that the mines of 
anada should be encouraged to pro- 
duce added millions in gold than that 
they 
tempts to expand through fear of 
taxation 


Security regulations which hamper 





Safety and Security 


for the Insured 


is guaranteed by the history of satisfactory settle- 
ments and by 


financial soundness offered by 


BRITISH 
TRADERS 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING, TORONTO 


COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 


BENE DENEF I} 


HEALTHSACGIDENT 
‘ASSOGIATION- 


$78,000,000.00 M U T U A L 


ALREADY PAID IN 
BENEFITS 


BENEFIT 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Head Office for Canada 








uncritically, and without ex: 








give 


Purchases of autos, trucks, and 





those for medical supplies 


remaining in Canada 





and air force projects across the 





av 





rs, 


hunks from this bonanza To serve you properly, your fire insur 
Ikan jitters and the mention of ance should do more than provide pr 
Balkan wheat are 


farming efforts are in gear for damage to your property. 


provide you with experienced fire 


production, there are no longer 





Mutual insurance. For full details, call 


e 
1 n i os your Mill Owners Mutual local 


*Present Dividend Rate Is 2 ; 
BY J. A. McRAE 


Canadian Head Office 















por] 
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LONDON & ¢ 
WV a 


INSURANCE C2 


should be discouraged in at- 


to establish new gold mining 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


W. R. HOUGHTON, MANAGER 










reminders that our tection against financial loss in case 


It should <¢ 


vention service, in order to minimize 
danger of this menace which frequent 


devours values that can never be replaced 


When you insure your property in the 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
pany of lowa vou enjoy both protection 


and prevention The loss protection 


MILL'OWNERS MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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all those who run with the hare and profit for 1939 was _ $1,898,783, a s 


hunt with the hounds. amounting to $1.52 per share out- Q 6 
OVIOMMNGY e®es P] 


Stiifer Treatment of The British government has shown standing. It is significant that in 
THAT HELPS MANY 


juite clearly, and it has been express- the first three months of 1940 the 

| citizens in all walks of life—wage- 
earners, professional and business men and 
women—are borrowing from this bank for 
personal needs. 


ly stated by the Prime Minister, that ouput from Bralorne was $941,080, 
q I 


N t t the intention is to win this war with with average recovery reported at 
eu Tra S VoCcada & the least possible dislocation of civil- $20.75 per ton 
ization as we know it, and with the e 
BY GILBERT C. LAYTON least possible inconvenience to coun- Mackenzie Red Lake has disclosed 
tries which stand outside the conflict. an important ore shoot at the 850 ft. 
But the Allied governments serve jevel. Work so far during 1940 has 
——=—————}_ the cause of justice and honesty, and exposed a length of close to 400 ft. of 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


si - ‘ : they must be excused if they believe ore at this level. 
Britain has told the neutrals that they must restrict their trade with || §; jpoper that it 


in this fight they should e 
Germany or face the cutting-off of supplies from the British and yet no hindrance from other coun- Beattie Gold Mines is operating at 
French Empires. But it is a half-hearted ultimatum in that it tries who also pay lip service to their 4 yate of 1700 tons of ore daily and 
imposes no time limit for the neutrals to make their answer. use. And they must even be ex- jg producing at a rate of $6,800 daily. : 2a ‘1 
The real implication of the British government's attitude is that the eee oe tree wenrne Snes Sey BEG. WM monthly instalments and the “hire” for the Ss } 
neutrals have a bias towards Germany, and that if that is so money is only $3.65 for each $100 borrowed. in j 
they should be treated accordingly. Mr. Layton argues that if 


ASN 
with net profits exceeding $50,000 per < ke ‘ in | 
the neutrals do not give satisfactory assurances to Britain, the 7 = month. Ore reserves at Beattie are Cog There is no other charge. : wol 
i cal estimated at 4,500,000 tons. The ore 
blockade should be made complete, with the neutrals suffering || M in es imated at 4,50 ons. The ore 


They are repaying these loans in twelve 








This is resulting in an output of 

NY 
approximately $200,000 monthly, and \ 
DI ; : \ 





some measure deserving of the sup- t 


yt of those countries 


' gre. 


: : | already in sight is more than seven stal 
the penalty which comes to those who run with the hare and years ahead of this scale of opera- B A N K 0 F M 0 N T R E A L har 
hunt with the hounds. Continued from Page 19) 


” tions. In the meantime, work has tha 
ida. Without a reasonable amount. started on sinking operations which ESTABLISHED 1817 a 


: : / 1f encouragement and cause for en- are intended to give access to addi- ‘A bank where small accounts are welcome” me! 
"NHE criticism against the program blockade front in waters of the Med- ,,.... : : ; ; bcs ‘ : é 
| ’ “5 I thusiasm among the pioneers there tional ore formerly indicated by A92 f Vv 
in be only very small hope for pro- diamond drilling 
ess in the new mining fields ° e 


mel 
Wy 
° Prospectors who receive share in- circles that this action at Ottawa may 1939 and the company employed over 

















of economic war pursued by the iterranean, or in the Far-East, where 





Allies has been that it lacked heart Vladivostok has been inviting ship- 





There was never any dispute about the nents for transit to Germany. If they 


pI ‘iple. The governme said at j ni give the assurance h it 1 } m9 BE Ang . . . : > 1 , ‘ 
principle. The government said tha io not give the assurance, then 1 Bralorne Mines produced $3,767,373  terests in companies organized for be a reflection of a better under- 18,000 men. The company’s stock is 


: ; luring 1939 compared with $3,578,145 the purpose of developing their min- standing at Ottawa in respect to the divided among 91,862 shareholders to 
rangle Germal! and I ross, tne inywhere else where there is suspic- n It : I I . wy , 20} Pe : e : bot 

strang Germany, al : M . inywhel! 1 re | Spl n the preceding year Ore reserves ing claims will not be liable to taxa- importance of encouraging the efforts whom over $31,000,000 in dividends 

Minist for Economic War, said earls , he ( : 1 : : , : : : : ‘ 

Ministe Econom Na ees n, th 10 rose sharply by 110,000 tons to a total tion on receipt of such vendor shares, of pioneers. were paid during 1939. | 


the aim of economic wats vas to will be well if in these waters, and 


o 
=~ 


f <ade is made complete 
n that he had tl ro] tight around “a it l1 be onls oe t io} f 710 ( . . , i i 

cs tha n rad the , . ind it wi ye only logica though f 710,000 tons. Gold content of the such being rightfully regarded now ° Platinum sold by International 
i manys neck regrettable, if the neutrals are made ore reserve is estimated at $18.67 per as a return on capital. The general International Nickel Company Nickel Company during 1939 amount- 
gut everyone knew that this was ,, , ach j 


‘omes to ton, or a total of over $15,000,000. Net hope is being expressed in mining mined 7,214,000 tons of ore during’ ed to 240,778 ounces. 








lockade—and only those without the 
facts failed to understand how the 
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BRINGS GREATER’ EFFICIENCY TO AGRICULTURE 


* eo aw ae aU 8 lUlO8lUeM Or 


Topay Empire industry prepares to produce as purchase new locomotives and freight cars. ' 


— 
~~ 


never before. Unfailing supplies of food are the Mines and automotive plants install new machin- 
first essential. Farm production must be geared ery. The lumbering, textile, meat packing and 5 
to its highest efficiency. More farm machinery, petroleum industries strip for action. Canadian j 
trucks and tractors will swing into’ service. Nickel is employed in practically every machine | = 
Breakdowns and costly delays must stop. Manu- and appliance to give long life and to prevent 1 “ 
facturers are relying on Nickel Steel and Nickel costly breakdowns. 

Cast Iron to give extra strength, toughness and Canadian Nickel, so vital to industry in 
resistance to wear, breakage and corrosion. normal times, becomes more vital than ever in 


iS by implication been denied and 


follows that the fact should also 


All branches of Empire industry are gearing Empire industry to meet today’s 





be denied. It would be a very great 


being speeded up. ‘Transportation systems demands. 


ow to the Allied cause if the lion 


You are invited to write for a copy 
roared on this occasion and did not 


of “Tue Nicket Inpustry iN 1939” 


strike, or if he struck only after long 


a ee 
ese so 


delay when other compelling factars 


| had intervened THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED ; 


: 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


If the neutral countries agree to 
stop co-operating with Germany, then 
it may not be necessary for the Brit 
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BY “JAY” 


QIR WYLY GRIER has recently com- 
pleted a job of work. That fact 
in itself is not particularly important 
in the life of one of the most hard- 
working and prolific of Canada’s 
great artists, but what makes it out- 
standing is that. the job in question 
happens to be one of the most difficult 
that Sir Wyly Grier has ever tackled. 
And he has tackled some hard assign- 
ments in the past. 

When, in August 1938, the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia persuaded Sir 
Wyly Grier to bring his skill to bear 


. > 





LEFT. Sir Wyly Grier cleaning the face 
of Major John Howard, for 30 years Agent 
General in London for Nova Scotia. Here 
he is using the third process of the clean- 
ing, acid and antidote. RIGHT. A master- 
piece of the art of Venables, this portrait 
of General Sir Charles Hastings Doile re- 
veals the personality of a man who could 
not tolerate the existence of the symbol of 
a foreign power. So, with his sword he 
struck off the heads of the beautifully 
carved wooden ‘‘American eagles’’ which 
adorned the cornices of several doors in 
the building. But the eagles were those 
of the House of Brunswick to which he 
owed allegiance. 
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on the problem of cleaning and re- 
storing the portraits hanging in the 
Province House at Halifax they com- 
mitted to his care some of the most 
valuable oils in the country. And 
those oils were not in very good con- 
dition. Not only had they been hang- 
ing in the Province House for decades 
without the expert attention of a 
master painter, but they had survived 
the vicissitudes of the Halifax explo- 
sion more or less fortunately and, in 
the case of several portraits, had stood 
up to some pretty tough abuse in their 
journey from England to this country, 
abuse that no person had dared at- 
tempt to remedy since their arrival. 

The portrait of William IV, for in- 
stance, a Beechey presented by that 
King himself, had stood on the docks 
of Halifax Harbour for several weeks 
on its arrival, exposed to the elements 
Large cracks in the face, nearly a 
quarter of an inch wide, attested to 
the experience. And in the course of 
time those cracks filled up with all 
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LEFT. In the library, where the beautiful 
wood-carving of the stairs is a pleasure 
to behold. At the far end of the room is 
Hoppner's portrait of Dr. Hoffmann. 
RIGHT. Ramsay's George III and Char- 
lotte, considered by Sir Wyly Grier to be 
two of the finest portraits in the collec- 
tion. These two pictures were torn in the 
Halifax explosion, but were ingeniously 
repaired by Harry Piers of the Nova 
Scotia Museum. 





manner of dust and the deposit of 
years. 

But this fact was unknown when 
Sir Wyly Grier faced the task of re- 
pairing the portrait. He had no idea 
of the cause of the damage. However, 
searching through the newspaper files 
of last century, he came across a let- 
ter published in a Halifax paper in 
1833. It was from a citizen of the 
city and it complained bitterly of the 
way the portrait was being neglected 
on the dock. The letter proved a 
valuable clue towards the correct 
treatment in restoration. Today, at 
Province House they challenge you 
to find a trace of the cracks, so ex- 
pertly have they been filled in and the 
flesh matched to that painted by 
Beechey over a hundred years ago. 


PUT it was no easy problem to 
handle. One factor that applied to 
the majority of the paintings is their 
huge size, their heavy frames weigh- 
ing around 700 pounds. This required 
that they be treated horizontally, on 
a large table. The first process in the 
cleaning was relatively simple, warm 
water and a soft cloth applied to the 
entire surface. But only the dust of 
recent years yielded to this treat- 
ment. Then came pure castile soap 





LEFT. In the Royal Room, where Sir 
Wyly explains some of the points of his 
own picture of George V which so inter- 
ested the present King on his visit to 
Halifax. UPPER RIGHT. Some of the 
portraits have been badly destroyed and 
need the touch of fresh brush and oils. 
This is a portrait of Dr. John Garvis, who 
died while attending a colony of plague- 
stricken immigrants. LOWER RIGHT. This 
mantle is typical of the craft of the Adams 
brothers whose interior work in the Royal 
Foom with its delicate carvings and 
superb woodwork is regarded as among 
the finest in Canada. 








along with the warm water and soft 
cloth. More dirt and stain came away 
with the second process. So far, so 
,00d. But it was the third stage of the 
cleaning that was most nerve-racking 
when the artist worked with two 
small bits of cotton soaked in a 
formula of his own devising. In the 
one hand he held a powerful acid, 
capable of cutting through the thick- 
est scum of corrosion. In the other 
hand he held an equally powerful 
antidote to the acid, capable of stop- 
ping its effect at the exact split- 
second when it has completed its 
productive role. Working on an area 
of a few square inches, he touched 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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N THE 


Stars of 


second week of April two 
a by-g in the Eng- 
lish-speaking theatre flickered out. 
They were Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
William Faversham. The former in 
her hey-day was almost more than a 
star,—she had the luminosity of a 
They were almost the last of 
reater luminaries of the tranquil 
Today, 


zone day 


planet. 
the g 


period prior to 1914. so far as 


know only two others survive; 
1 Marlowe, who has not acted for 
years and Sir John Martin 


Surviving playgoers of the nineties 


TENOR STAR OF CONCERT, OPERA AND FILMS will recall the sensation created in 
1893 when Mrs. Patrick Campbell 

SEATS NOW! "a a . : POLISH. RELIEF FUND (born Beatrice Stella Tanner) re- 
ae, 08 vealed the full effulgence of her art, 

in Sir Arthur Pinero’s most famous 

seen Soe play “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

It was characteristic of Pinero, that 

he should have chosen an unknown 

ictress for a drama which he felt 

marked a turning point in his career 


ind his foresight was enormously re- 


irded. Though obscure, she was not 
without experience. She had been on 
the professional stage for five years, 


and had 
Rosalind 


anonymously won praise as 
in Ben Greet’s presentations 


of open air Shakespeare. She had also 






played parts in Adelphi melodrama 
for small remuneration. A year or 
so before her appearance as Paula 


Tanqueray, she had been refused an 
engagement with Beerborm Tree at 
four pounds a week, partly it is said 
because she looked gaunt and 
shabby. 

Her lineage was cosmopolitan. Her 
father, John Tanner, a wanderer, was 
born in Bombay. Her mother,. Luigia 
Romanini, was the daughter of an 
Italian political refugee, and from 
her she derived the exotic beauty that 
) revealed itself after she commenced 
io : to 


so 





enjoy regular meals. She was 
reared in poverty and married a 
private soldier. Her decision to be- 


come 
Sity 


an actress was due to the neces- 
of supporting two children 


IS interesting. to note that the 


three most eminent of younger 
actresses on the English-speaking 
stage of 1900, were all born in 1865; 


Mrs. Campbell in February; Julia 
Marlowe in August, and the late Mrs. 

in December. The first-named 
therefore approaching 30 when 
fame came to her. Her real discoverers 
were the noted artist Graham Robert- 
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What This Means to Your Food Chis revol 
( 


main more tender and palatable 


The Dew-Fresh Seal is a glass shelf that 

w livide the nterior into two separate 
. ( mpartments—each providing a diffe 
\ ent and vitally essential . food-keeping 


the greatest advance in home 


in 25 years—FRIGIDAIRE 


COLD-WALL 


A revolutionary new principle of refrigeration 
. Pre- 
serves their vitamins, freshness, color and flavor 

. Ends forever the nuisance of covering food! 


. Saves natural moisture in foods . . 


In its long career of leadership 


Frigidaire has 


ma ie important contributions to better home re- 
frigeration. But none so great as the Cold-Wall 
type of ‘frigerator 

This entirely new old-Wall principle ad- 


vances a great step ia the simple cooling of 
foods. Now it adds the vital function of Moisture- 
Protection. For the new Cold-Wall method of 
supplying cold saves foods from drying out, pro- 


tects their freshness, flavor, color much longer. 
But, more important ‘still, the Frigidaire Cold- 
Wall also preserves precious vitamins and 


minerals for vigorous health and vitality. 


No other refrigerator has this marvellous new 


Cold-Wall principle, which is so effective that 
you don't even have to cover foods! See it at 
your Frigidaire Dealer's 

FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
G I Motors Sales Corporation . Leaside, Ontarne 
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In the Cold-Wali compartment air is moist 
\ being cooled through the walls by con 
cealed chilling coils instead of by circu 
lation of air as in other types of 
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Two Stars Flicker Out 
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always selected and trained the actors 
in his plays, after an interview de- 
cided that he could teach the unknown 
to play Paula. 

Paula is a lady with a past who in 


as “Favvy.” Though he was typical 
of the London stage of the nineties in 
diction, ease and poise, his fame was 
entirely won in America. He was 
never profound, but very finished and 


the end is driven to suicide. But the magnetic. The nearest approach to 
plot differs from that of many old him on the London stage was William 
plays that had a _ similar ending. Terriss)s whom he_ resembled _ in 
Paula did not live in fear of being physique and in vocal quality. I have 


found out, because her husband knew heard, but two male voices finer in 
all about her. She killed herself from quality; those of Edward S. Willard, 


sheer 
not 
ings. 


unhappiness because she could 
adjust herself to her surround- 
An actress who plays the part, 


and of Sir Johnston Forbes Robert- 
son. In the largest auditoriums every- 
one could hear the slightest syllable he 


must possess qualities of beauty and muttered. He was more _ sociable 
personality so compelling that they than most stars, and was “Favvy” to 
would induce a frigid Englishman to everyone. 

flout convention and make her his Official biographies state that he 
wife. She must have resources of was born in Warwickshire, England 


pathos that make Paula’s end seem a 
real tragedy. In all of these requisites 


on February 17th, 1868, which would 
make him 72 at the time of his death. 


Mrs. Campbell was supremely en- If this date is correct he must have 
dowed. England at once was at her crowded into his early years almost as 


feet and a few seasons later, America much experience as Orson Welles, for 
also. it is stated that he was educated at 
The memory of her Paula, though Chigwell Grammar School, Essex, and 


it is nearly 40 years since I saw it, is 
as fresh as though it were yesterday. 
As I watched the wayward, helpless 
creature a line from’ Rossetti’s 
“Jenny” recurred to me, “a handful 


Hilmartin College, and that he served 
for a time with the British Army in 
India. Yet it is stated that in May, 
1887 he appeared in the cast of E. H. 
Sothern’s first starring venture, “The 


of bright spring water cast in the Highest Bidder,’’ when he could have 
whirlpool’s seething face.” Later she been but 19. Two years later he was 
also gave superb performances of leading man to Minnie Maddern, a 
other emotional roles; another Pinero young’ ingenue _ star, afterwards 
heroine, the serious Agnes Ebbsmith, known as Mrs. Fiske, in ‘Feather- 
a Puritan gone wrong; Suderman’s brain.” 

“Magda” (in which she was un- 

approachable); the erring heroine of Y OWN first memories of Faver- 
the same dramatist’s drama “The Joy sham date back to 1892 when he 


was leading “Heavy” (delineator of 
sinister roles) with a splendid though 
short-lived organization, the Pitou 
Stock Company.- Augustus Pitou 
in early life had been a Shakespearian 
actor in the company of Edwin Booth. 
In the late 70’s he became lessee of 
the old Grand Opera House, Toronto, 
at that time one of the famous play- 
houses of North America. Subse- 
quently he went to New York and 
became one of the most famous 
managers of the eighties and nine- 


of Living;” and the dying woman in 
Bjornson’s drama of _ faith-healing, 
“Over-strained,” re-named “Beyond 
Human Power.” The latter was her 
finest performance, for she lay mo- 
tionless in bed throughout the play, 
yet managed to run the gamut of ex- 
pression. 

In 1896 she and Johnston Forbes- 
tobertson joined forces as. co-stars. 
Their financial backer was Earl Grey, 
afterwards Governor General of Can- 
ada, and for two or three seasons they 


did some beautiful poetic productions; ties. He made fortunes out of 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ “Macbeth,” several stars, two of them _ Irish 
“Hamlet,” and Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas singing comedians,* W. J. Scanlan 
and’ Melisande.” I never saw any of ‘and Chauncey Olcott, Robert B. Man- 


these, but it is a matter of record that 
she did not prove so radiant in Shake- 
speare as in modern roles. For her 
George Bernard Shaw wrote the role 
of the Egyptian siren in “Caesar and‘ 
Cleopatra,” but before it was ready 
for production she had parted com- 
pany with Robertson, and the role 
was created by a less competent act- 
ress Gertrude Elliott. Shaw, who 
was one of her dearest friends, also 
wrote “Pygmalion” for her. Her per- 
sonality was so lustrous that it seemed 
fantastic that such a glowing crea- 
ture should be a common flower girl, 
and Wendy Hiller, in the recent screen 
version was nearer actuality; but no- 
body could ever forget Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s performance. That was over 
25 years ago, and Eliza Doolittle is 
the last role in which her name is 
remembered, though she played many 
thereafter. 


tell, whom he launched as a Shake- 
sperian star, and Rose Coghlan, a 
beautiful comedienne and emotional 
actress. In 1892 he decided to estab- 
lish a stock company on a parity with 
those of Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer 
and Daniel Frohman, and to produce 
new plays by rising American authors. 
He gathered up all the good artists 
he could find and among his younger 
accessions was Faversham who played 
despicable roles with finesse. Though 
the enterprise failed, it launched 
Faversham as a foremost leading man. 
When Charles Frohman in 1893 estab- 
lished his Empire Theatre Company, 
to present London successes, he gave 
Faversham a long contract. In 1899 
he played Romeo to the Juliet of 
Maude Adams in Frohman’s_ very 
sumptuous revival of that tragedy. 
The number of important plays by 
leading London dramatists in which 
he appeared during his first 25 years 
was very large. Apparently from the 
outset he never lacked an engage- 
ment and always played outstanding 
roles. 


‘HE wrecked her own career by the 

infirmities of her disposition, and, 
as years went on, by lack of consecra- 
tion to her art. Her friend Maurice 
Baring emphasizes this fact in a very 
penetrating essay. She was such a 
glorious artist in her earlier years 
that she shoyld have gone on to 
triumph after triumph in middle age 


‘IX, HE most important event of his 

career occurred shortly after 1900 
when he married Julie Opp, beside 
whose grave he has been buried. Their 


When she first came to America in careers had been in contrast. He was 
1901 she brought with’ her a superb an Englishman whose career had been 
company, which included George made in America; she an American, 
Arliss, destined to become a famous ' whose early fame was won in London. 
star. But she proved so cantankerous Born in New York in 1871 she had 


that she changed managers every year’ become a newspaper woman in that 


or so. Possessed of a most caustie city. In 1896 she visited England, 
wit, she loved to exercise it.. When and George Alexander because of her 
in 1903 she came to America under .blond beauty and fine intelligence in- 
Charles Frohman’s management ‘to. duced her to join his company. 
play Sudermann’s “Joy of Living” her Brought back to New York some 
attitude toward leading men was years later by Charles Frohman, she 
such, that three broke their contracts and Faversham played opposite each 
during the course of a single season. other in R. C. Carton’s excellent 
Thus the great managers gradually comedy “Lord and Lady Algy” and 


after their marriage she never rested 
until she had him an actor-manager 
on his own account. It was generally 
recognized that she was the artistic 
brains of the combination. Together 
in 1906 they made a fine and very 
successful venture in Edward Milton 
Royle’s western drama “The Squaw 
Man,” The production had impor- 
tant consequences for a member of 
the cast, William S. Hart, previously 
a ranting Shakespearian, was selected 
to play a “bad man” and did so well 
with it, that he became a renowned 
exponent of Western types on the 
stages and in motion pictures. 


The most glamorous achievement 
of the Faversham regime was 
the production of 1912 of “Julius 
Caesar” with an all-star cast 
that included Tyrone Power as 
Brutus, Frank Keenan as Cassius, 


Fuller Mellish as Caesar, and admir- 
able actors like Lionel Belmore and 
Arthur Elliott in subordinate roles. 
Faversham himself played Anthony. 
The production was that designed by 
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ANNUAL CONCERT 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30th 


8.20 p.m. sharp 


MASSEY HALL 


Complimentary tickets available at 
135 College Street 


LEO AND 


mina LEHRMAN 
anp Piano RECITAL 


Tuesday Eve., April 30th at 8.30 p.m. 


At Malloney’s Art Gallery, 66 Grenville Street 
Tickets 50c at Malloney’s & Heintzman’s 
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Guaranteed first quality stock from nursery direct-to- // 
you. Choose, plant, grow, choice fruit for your home. 
Improve your garden with ornamental shrubs, 

roses. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE. 
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The happiest days of many patients’ lives 
have been spent at Homew It is 
more than a hospital for the treatment 
of nervous and mental strain... it 
is a community of beautiful buildings 
situated ona scenic country site, where 

cheer and interest rule. The services 
of a kindly medical staff—hydrotherapy, 
massage, diet, electrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, are all included in one very 
moderate rate. 


Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Sanitarium, 
Guelph, Ont. 
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STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 


Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema for Sir 
Henry Irving’s production of “Coriol- 
anus” which had been a failure. The 
production was rehearsed at Toronto 
and it was evident that Julie Opp was 
the real director, though she left all 
the talking to her husband. Owing to 
the threat of tubercular trouble which 
ended in death a few years later she 
had given up acting. Two later Shake- 
spearian productions were “Othello” 
in which Faversham made a good 
Iago, and the little comedienne and 
mimic Cissie Loftus surprised every- 
one by her Desdemona. She also 
played Juliet in a revival with “futur- 
istic’ decorations. “Futurism” was 
on everybody’s lips, but the fantastic 
stage pictures diverted attention from 
the acting. 

Julie Opp’s death about 20 years 
ago pulled out the linch-pin for 
Faversham. Because of his prestige 
and magnetism he continued for some 
years to appear in important produc- 
tions, but with theatrical conditions 
changing he gradually sank out of 
sight and lapsed into poverty. In 
1930 I met him in the elevator of the 
Shubert building, New York. After a 
most brilliant career he was just an 
old actor out of a job, but the same 
jaunty and genial individual as in 
days gone by. His last engagement 
was in “Tobacco Road,” a type of play 
he deeply loathed. 





JAN KIEPURA. 
famous star of grand opera, the con- 
cert field and films, Jan Kiepura, will 
present a recital at Massey Hall on 
Monday evening, April 29th. 
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Here Are Lonely Men 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


T SEEMS odd that just at a time 
when hundreds of human lives are 
being written off without comment 
in every edition of the daily paper 
John Steinbeck should be dramatiz- 
ing so successfully the problems of 
obscure shabby human beings. An 
era of mass-murder and uprooting 
wouldn’t seem to be a propitious time 
for considering individual destinies. 
Yet, as it turns out, the sheer enor- 
mity of events defeats the imagina- 
tion—you can’t think in human terms 
of a troop-ship disappearing with all 
on board—so we turn to the prob- 
lems of the Joads and the Lennies 
and the Georges of John Steinbeck 
as something at least isolated and 
comprehensible. Apparently it takes 
a world war to make a Steinbeck 
season. 

The newsreel goes past and we 
watch it blankly and passively, be- 
cause we don’t know any longer how 
to feel or understand on that scale. 
But the shooting of an old rancher’s 
dog in “Of Mice and Men” is a vivid 
and anguishing personal experience. 
It is almost wholly a dramatic trick, 
an allegory outlining in advance the 
fate of Lennie in the final sequence 
of the story. But because Lewis 
Milestone is a great director the epi- 
sode transcends trickery and becomes 
one of the truly great moments of 
the screen. The troubled watchful 
faces of the men in the bunkhouse, 
the unhappy sense of pity and ten- 
sion and awareness, and then the shot 
outside and the old rancher rolling 
over on his side to face the wall—it 
is an extraordinary scene, evoked 
without sentimentality and almost 
without sound, and it steals the whole 
picure. The shooting of Lennie at 
the last comes almost as the corollary 
of the earlier scene, rather than the 
story’s climax. The horror and the 
compassion have all been expended 
in advance. 

From the acting point of view, “Of 
Mice and Men” is Burgess Meredith’s 
picture. His impatient, worried half- 
maternal George is the complete 
realization of a character, and cer- 
tainly the best performance he has 
ever given on the screen. Lon 
Chaney Jr.’s Lennie was less satis- 
factory—he seemed too eager and too 
physically alert to suggest the slug- 
gish strength of the Steinbeck giant. 
Doltishness is a difficult trick to turn 


on the screen—one has to go back 
all the way to Victor McLaglen’s 


incomparable Hypo in “The _ In- 
former” to find a picture in which 
sheer witlessness is effectively por- 


trayed. Lon Chaney’s Lennie seems 
by comparison a little too mobile and 
at times a little too: consciously be- 
wildered and rueful. 

Like ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath,” “Of 
Mice and Men” conveys in a deeply 
personal way a sense of the loneliness 
of disinherited human beings. This 
is John Steinbeck’s specialty and 
whether through luck, talent or time- 
liness he has found the screen almost 
as suitable to his purpose as the 
novel. Certainly no other serious 
author has ever received such honest, 
sensitive and _ respectful treatment 
from Hollywood. 


"YHE  pre-Steinbeck type of movie 

is still with us. It has racketeers 
and night-clubs, a beautiful passion- 
ate heroine dressed to the teeth by 
Dolly Tree, vows and _ heartbreak, 
Cedric Gibbons interiors, and diamond 
bracelets two and a half inches wide; 
and this week it is ‘the House Across 
the Bay.” 

The racketeer (George Raft) mar- 
ries his night-club singer (Joan Ben- 
nett) and life is gorgeous and 
wonderful till the rival gang begin 
shooting at him from passing cars. 
Then the wife, resourceful little 
woman, decides to have him put in 
protective custody, in Alcatraz, on 
an income tax charge. She goes 
along and takes a tasteful apartment 
overlooking the Bay where she can 
watch the lights of Alcatraz twinkle 
out at bed-time—the only diversion 
she allows herself. Than a wonder- 
ful stranger (Walter Pidgeon) comes 
along, owner of a station wagon, a 
private plane, and a Belgian police 
dog built on stupendous Hollywood 
lines. Since the newcomer is not 
only virtuous and rich but the sort 
of hero-who taiks things over with 


his dog, you can figure out the 
husband’s life-expectancy for your- 
self. 


It is the sort of picture whose end 
is in plain sight before the plot has 
taken more than a turn and a half. 
Probably - nothing more compeélling 
than sheer inertia-held the masculine 
audience in its seat—for the feminine 
movie-goers there was a mild snack 
of interest provided by Joan ‘Ben- 
nett’s advance autumn wardrobe. As 
for the actors themselves, they hard- 
ly bothered to go through the usual 
handsome pantomime of love and 
suffering. They just walked through 
their parts briskly and on the whole 
sensibly, like people working on,con- 
tract and waiting for the noon 
whistle to blow. 
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A Very Good Time for Comedy 


BY LUCY VAN "GOGH 


TORONTO make little com- 
plaint about the quality of the the- 
atrical season which comes to a close 
(presumably) this week. Of the ten 
New York successes of 1938-9 which 
are printed in that season’s edition of 
that sterling annual “The Best Plays,” 
four have been presented at the Royal 
Alexandra in the season 1939-40. Three 
of these, which were by general con- 
sent the best three things of the season 
in New York, were presented here 
with practically their original cast; the 
fourth being “Kiss The Boys Good- 
bye,” it did not greatly matter what 
sort of a cast it was presented by. 

The highlight of the season is un- 
questionably the admirable Behrman 
comedy, “No Time For Comedy,” pre- 
sented this week with Katharine 
Cornell in her original role, which 
suits her to perfection in spite of hav- 
ing been written for Ina Claire, and 
with a most interesiing change in the 
leading male part, which being now 
played by a native of Prague in the 
person of Francis Lederer has been 
converted from a straight American 
type to a definite continental Euro- 
pean one. Mr. Lederer’s perform- 
ance is so rich, so individual and so 
dexterously contrived that it can 
hardly owe anything whatever to his 
predecessor Mr. Laurence Olivier; 
but we should much like to have seen 
Mr. Olivier in the part in order to 
learn to what extent the slightly 
maternal effect of Miss Cornell’s act- 
ing is due to the very juvenile effect 
of Mr. Lederer’s Czech temperament. 
Our own suspicion is that the slightly 
exotic touch of Mr. Lederer makes the 
juvenility both more plausible and 
more dramatically intriguing. 

This is an astonishingly smooth com- 
edy, far ahead of the same author’s 
“Biography” which was seen here a 
few years ago with Ina Claire; and it 
bears very obvious marks of the pro- 
found study of modern French drama 
which enabled Mr. Behrman to make 
such a good job of his adaptation of 
“Amphitryon 38.” His characteriza- 
tion is deft, his contrivance of situa- 


can 


tion is uniformly brilliant, and his 
dialogue is extremely natural and 
amusing. There are times when his 


cleverness is put to a severe strain, 
as when he has to make Margalo 
Gillmore recite to Mr. Lederer in great 
detail the whole plot of the first act 
which he has just written. But the 
two players worked up such a de- 
lightful and plausible excitement 


about it that even this did not strike 
the audience as unnatural. 

There is a serious undertone to the 
play,. running rather strongly to the 
suggéstion :that Americans should be 
content to live the best lives they can 
as Americans in America, instead of 
running around the world trying to 
increase the sum total of humanity 
and justice in countries like Spain, as 
some of them were doing in 1938. But 
the main theme is the more amusing 
one of the conflict over a charming 
young dramatist, between the woman 
who knows ali about him, loves him 
and tells him the truth, and the wo- 
man who tries to make him think he 
is a different kind of artist from what 
he really is, and “massages his ego” 
with flattery. 

Miss Cornell enters into the spirit 
of the too clairvoyant wife with in- 
comparable skill. Her respect for her 
art is such that no detail of even the 
most frivolous element of this com- 
edy character is too small for her 
serious attention. There is, however, 
one flaw in her performance which it 
would seem that no amount of at- 
tention can remedy; it is the same 
flaw which limited the greatness of 
her predecessor, Mrs. Fiske, the flaw 
of inability to make her words per- 
fectly audible to persons who are not 
fairly straight in front of the direction 
in which she is looking. When Miss 
Cornell and a gentleman whose native 
tongue is Czech are together on the 
stage, the attention of the audience 
is rather severely strained; but what 
one gets from their performance is 
worth any amount of straining provid- 
ed one can get it. 

In every other respect, Miss Cornell 
lives up fully to her rank as the First 
Lady of the American stage. She is 
particularly successful in the subtle 
conveyance to the audience of an 
emotion far deeper than her fellow- 
characters on the stage are supposed 
to be aware of. 

How much of the general success 
is due to the direction of Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic we hesitate to suggest. It is 
true that he has half-a-dozen of the 
most brilliantly trained players to 
work with; but without a genius to 
keep them playing into one another's 
hands all the time even the most per- 
fectly trained players can make a 
pretty rough thing of a comedy like 
this, and this performance is smooth- 
ness itself, without a jarring note, 
an error of pace or placing, a wrong 





SATURDAY NIGHT 





EUGENE ORMANDY AT REHEARSAL. The brilliant conductor of the famed 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, who will bring his great musical 

organization to Massey Hall for two concerts on the evenings of Monday and 
Tuesday, May 6-7. 


accent or a hint of exaggeration. It is 
the art of the theatre at its best, and 
it has fortunately been drawing mag- 
nificent audiences and eliciting en- 
thusiastic evidence of their complete 
approval. 

. 


MUSIC ON THE AIR 


From a musical standpoint one of 
the most important series of pro- 
grams yet. given by C.B.C. has been 
the Piano Recital series, on Tuesday 
afternoons. They have been uniformly 
fine in quality and representative of 
the wealth of talent Canada possesses 
in this field. Last week Agnes Logan 
Green. of Peterborough, onee a noted 
child pianist, and later a pupil of Sir 
Granville Bantock and Tobias Mat- 
thay, gave a brilliant program. . This 


week Rex Battle closed the series 
with a colorful program which in- 
cluded the _ Balakirev “Islamey” 
Fantasy, and the “Punchinello” of 
Lobos. 

Lillian Webb, a Toronto lyric 


soprano of rare quality, was heard in 
a broadcast recital with Leo Barkii 
last week. Miss Webb last year was 
° 
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singing principal roles with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company in England, and 
her engagement was suspended ow- 
ing to the war. When engaged by its 
conductor, Charles Weber, she was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Weber had 


been a fellow prisoner at Ruhleben 
Camp, Berlin in company with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan throughout the last 


war. 
Every week Samuel Hersenhoren 
with his “Canadian Snapshots’ pro- 
gram gives recognition to some young 
Canadian composer. Two recent offer- 
ings were a fascinating ‘Prelude and 
Songiune” by Allanson Brown of Van- 
couver, and “Symphony for Small 
Orchestra” by Robert Farnon, Toronto. 
The latter, who is but 22, is one of 
the finest of orchestral trumpeters, 
also’an all-round musician trained in 
several fields. 

Works by the young Toronto com- 
poser Godfrey Ridout are winning in- 
creasing recognition. On April 21 
his Ballade for Viola and Strings was 
performed by the N.B.C. Orchestra 
under Frank Black with the renowned 
William Primrose as Soloist. 





Tuis man is a furrier. It is a pleasure to watch him handle fine furs. He knows 
just how they should be cared for, in just what temperature they achieve their 
lustre. He is one of Simpson's furriers who safeguards your fur investment when 
you store your furs with this store. 


He sees that the temperature in Simpson's cold storage is kept between 28 
and 34 degrees because he knows that’s just right for furs. 
“Guardite” treatment, an exclusive Simpson process that eliminates every form of 
moth life. He is responsible for the individual hanging of the coats, to see that 
He takes pride in the fact that when you 
get your coat back in the Fall it will be in splendid condition, absolutely free 


they get plenty of ‘‘breathing space’’. 


of moths and dirt. 


To protect your fur investment the Simpson way (and we know of no other 
that does more), to free your mind of ‘‘moth worry’’ for months to come, it costs 
only 2% ot your own valuation. Why not plan to store your furs with Simpcon's 
this year? Telephone TRinity 8111. Estimates on restyling will gladly be given 


without charge. 
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OF YOUR HAIR 


lagnhima Purdon 





Brush your hair vigorously and olten with Elizabeth 
TINGLE PINK 


Arden’s lovely 
black bristles, $5 


SH~S3.50 with 
. with white bristles 
ARDENA 
SHAMPOO-$1.50, $3 
your shampoo apply HAIR POMADE~s1.10 
ARDENA 


SOAP LESS 


If your scalp is dry 


lair, every morning and night use 
TONIC—No. 


hair, $1.50. If vou hair is dry or your scalp ‘sensitive 


\RDENA 
Keep it beautifully 
rINGLE PINK COMB that matches the brush — 


sizes, $1.25, 


combed with 


And lor a final olamorous' fillip 
BRILLIANTINE, 
over your hair—S1.10; with atomizer, $2.20. 
of your hair the Elizabeth Arden way, and how lustrous 
and beautiful it will be! 


Salons: Simpson's — Toronto and Montreal 
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Ride the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
to or from the 


Pacific Coast 


Air-Conditioned 
Low Fares 
Scenic Route 
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ae Go Great Northern, return 
through Canada—or vice versa. 
Ridethe Empire Builder between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria. 


= Between June 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, stop off at Glorious 
Glacier Park. 


To or from Golden Gate 
Exposition, at San Francisco, 
use the Great Northern. 


me Standard Pullmans, Tourist 





MALIGNE LAKE, HOME OF GIANT SPECKLED TROUT, JASPER NATIONAL PARK, ALTA. 








HE Laurentians! That massive escarpment which \ 


towers towards the Northern skies along the \ 
J St. Lawrence, creates one of Nature’s greatest play- 
s grounds of the Northern Hemisphere. Here, a 


thousand lakes teem with sporting fish. Every 
year, from all over North America, come tens of 
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SUMMER TOURS 
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Tempting vacation bargains 
timed right, planned right, and 


priced to fit your purse 


46 DAYS 
Fares from 
Cabin Class $590 Tourist Class $405 
All -inciusive 


eaenatiaeie 4, 


Leaving Pacific Coast July |st and 
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The entrancing Rhythm of Spring...soothing 
| f\ sea, warm winds, bright and-beautiful blooms 

eee Serer ... fills the air in Atlantic City. Enjoy it at i 

The Claridge, where rooms are spacious, luxurious and excep- 
European Plan: Single from $4.50; Double from $7. 
Mr. Jules Hone, Canadian Representative, University Tower, Montreal asSRMPE py 
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July 19th on modern motor liners 


Visiting, under skilled guidance, 


the highlights of scenic Japan, in 
cluding Tokyo ® Nikko ® Lake 
Chuzenji ® the Kegon Waterfalls 
% Fujiyama ® Kyoto ® Beppu * 
Kobe ® beautiful Yokohama. A 
marvelous opportunity to see the 


tionally pleasant. 3 ocean decks. Enclosed Solarium. Health Baths. 
* x 
oa 
Hotel Clarid Cc 
Gerald R. Trimble eS a 


General Manager 


colorful summer life of Japan 
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The low tour rates include the 
impeccable N.Y.K. service 
Early reservations urged—so see 
your own TRAVEL AGENT today, or - 
write Dept. 52, 
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“Direct to Norway” 
BY JANET MARCH 


"THERE was an optimistic little ad- 

vertisement in the Globe and Mail 
(Toronto) on Saturday April 13th. 
The news during the week could not 


be said to have been good, and we 
all hope that Hitler felt that way 
about it too. The refugee problem, 


already a vast and crushing one, was 


about to be increased by all the in- 


habitants of Norway and Denmark 
who could get out and so qualify. 
The communiques about the naval 


battle were brief, and gloom and fore- 


boding filled the democratic world. 
The advertisement was small but 
cocky 
“Direct to Norway from New 
York S.S. Bergensfjord Apr. 20th. 


Convenient connections to Sweden 
Denmark Finland. Consult 
Travel Agent.” 

Perhaps better consult your lawyer 
about your will first. Those mines the 
3ritish laid may have upset the con- 
venience of the connections to Den- 
mark, and a little quiet trip to France 
and the Maginot line seems safer. 

This brings back to mind the Brit- 
ish Navy’s. well-known recruiting 
poster, “Join the Navy and See the 
World” which during “the trouble” 
in Ireland after the last war was 
changed by a ribald wit into “Join 
the Black and Tans and see the Next 
World.” Those were the days of sud- 
den and deadly ambushes. 

Poor old Scandinavia, always said 
by its many admirers to have so many 
virtues of good government, and in- 
dustry and intelligence along with its 
clean bright Northern cities In fact 
it was sometimes tiring to hear of 
the innumerable merits of those coun- 
tries. They seemed too good to be 
true while we struggled with un- 
employment, inadequate public health 
programs and all the weaknesses 
Twentieth Century democracy is heir 
to. Perhaps they were too good and 
too near to grabby envious neighbors. 
It’s better to shine up your soul, your 
country, and your bank account on the 
opposite side of the world from all dic- 
tators. 

The only 


youl! 


thing this column can do 


to honor Scandinavia is to give you 
some recipes of their good food. How 


long till we see Norwegian and Dan- 
ish Blue cheese? 

Norway and Sweden are both fam- 
ous for their hors d’oeuvres which 
they call respectively Smorgaas and 
Smorgasbord. Everyone has_ heard 
of their glories; so great is the var- 


iety that many guests have been un- 
able to do any justice to the follow- 
ing meal. Different sorts of smoked 


salt fish and hard boiled eggs treated 
in different ways are their stand-bys, 
though there is no end to the things 
they serve you. Norwegian anchovies 
on rye bread, herring salad, smoked 
salmon, and pieces of herring in vin- 
egar are all favorites 


Herring Salad 


Soak the salt herrings in cold wate: 


for three or four hours. Remove and 
dry the fish. Add to the pieces of 
skinned, boned and flaked fish an 


equal amount of cooked cut-up veal, 
and again the same amount of 
toes, beets and apples mixed, and three 
little pickled cucumbers. 
Put all this in a salad bow! and make 
a dressing with two tablespoonfuls of 
and the same amount of 
sugar, a cup of 
from the Pour 
on and let it all stand over 
Before serving make a French 
ing, put it in a double boiler and stir 
until it thickens and then pour on 
Decorate the edges of the bow! with 
slices of hard boiled egg 


pota- 
chopped 
vinegal 


a little 


the juice 


oil, 
and 
this 
night. 


dress- 


claret 


beets. 


Smoked Salmon 


This is the stand-by of the Smorgaas 
both Norway and Sweden 
Many people prepare their fish before 
having it smoked. It doesn’t seem 
very likely that you will do this, but 
you might at least like to 
how it is done. Fillet the fish 
starting at the head and cut down 
the way to the tail. Lay the 
pieces skin down on a wooden 
tray and_= sprinkle with then 
with sugar which has been moistened 
with brandy. Leave it this way for 
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three or four hours, and then 
it with more salt and let it stand a 
couple of days before sending it out 
to be lightly smoked. Salmon treated 
and smoked this way is served plain 
to be eaten with bread and butter, or 
in salad or can this dish 
with it. 


cove! 


you make 


Fish Casserole 


Cut the pieces of smoked salmon in 
thick slices, dip them in flour, put in 
a casserole, cover with cold water, 
add chopped parsley, and daub with 
small pieces of butter. 3ring this 
to the boil and then let it simmer until 
the fish is tender. Take out the pieces 
of fish and put them to keep warm. 
Reduce the sauce by rapid cooking 
until it thickens, or if necessary add 
a little flour stirred smooth in a couple 
of spoonsful of the liquid. Season the 
sauce with and sugar, put the 
fish back in the casserole, re-heat and 
serve 


salt 


Swedish Ham Omelet 


This doesn’t 


we all 


belong to 
know, but 


the omelet 
often distant 
i Sutter a bak- 

ing dish and put in about eight thick 


ves turn out well. 


slices of bacon cut in small pieces. 
Beat up two eggs with a cupful of 
milk, season with pepper and salt 


and pour the mixture onto the pieces 
of bacon. Cook in a moderate 
until it sets. 


oven 


Swedish Veal 


Take three pounds of fillet of veal. 


Cut in slices and flatten well. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Chop up 
some parsley and mix it in to four 


tablespoonfuls of butter. Put a daub 
of butter and parsley on each slice 
of meat, roll the meat round the 


parsley and tie each piece with string, 
then brown in butter in a frying pan. 
When the meat is well browned ad 
barely enough stock to cover the bits, 
and jet it simmer until tender. Then 
lift the rolls of meat out and put them 
on a platter and take off the strings 


Stir into the remaining sauce half 
a cupful of cream and season and 
pour over the meat 


Citron Kram 


This is a Scandinavian dessert and 
you make it with 
1 cup of sugar 
'» cup of white wine 
‘2 cup of water 
1 lemon 
6 egg yolks 
Grate the rind of the lemon and 
mix with the sugar, wine and lemon 


juice and water. Add the yolks of the 
eggs and simmer, stirring hard till the 
cream begins to thicken, then take 
it off the fire and stir continuously 


MH ] 
till cool, 


Peasant Girl With Veil 


Grate 1l'2 cups of 
and 
until 


Peel 
apples and stew them 
reduced to a_ pulp. 
Mix the crumbs with four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and two of melted 
butter. Put a layer of apples and a 
layer of the rye bread mixture in a 
baking dish and_ sprinkle the 
with a thick coating of grated 
Cook in the oven 
and serve’ with 
This is a Danish 


rye bread 


core tour 


they are 


top 
choc- 

few 
Whipped 
dish 


olate for a 
minutes 


cream 


Restoration 


Continued from Second Front) 


the surface of the with the 
acid, followed its course to the desired 
stage and then applied the antidote to 
save the picture itself from destruc- 
tion. No light responsibility when you 
are tampering with a portrait worth 
thousands of dollars 

rhe cleaning was only the first part 
of Sir Wyly Grier’s job, a that 
might be filled by any of the experts 
who work on the cleaning of museum 
The second and final stage 
was one that could only be completed 
by a great artist, and that was to re- 
pair the time on the oil 
painting faithfully 


canvas 


part 


nieces 
pleces. 


ravages of 


itself, to simulate 


“NIGHT 





A LARGI 


designed by 


CANOTIER of white straw 
Legroux has the under- 
side of the brim lined with grosgrain 
which is repeated in the band around 
the low crown 


the original work in those portions en- 





tirely destroyed by age and atmos- 
phere. Here were called into play 
all the talents that have made Sir 


Wyly Grier famous, and more besides. 
For it was not merely Sir Wyly Grier 
painting a portrait, it was Sir Wyly 


Grier painting a portrait in the style 
ind the mood of an artist long dead, 
ind whether that artist was great or 


merely competent, his mood and tech- 
nique were brilliantly duplicated by 
an artist willing to subordinate his 
own creative personality in the inter- 
est of rendering a faithful historical 
record. And in many cases the task 
was completely to rebuild a face or 
a figure that had been lost through 
age and faulty application of the oils 
originally. 

Fortunately, the more valuable of 
the paintings have stood the test of 
time best. Possibly the finest por- 
traits of the collection, George III and 
Queen Charlotte, by Allan Ramsay, 
gracing the throne-room, look down 
upon visitors to that lovely creation of 
the brothers Adam in all their orig- 
inal finery and splendor. Both pic- 
tures had suffered from the Halifax 
explosion, and Sir Wyly Grier paid 
tribute to the excellent and ingenious 
repairing done on them by Harry 
Curator of the Nova Scotia 
Provincial Museum. On the left of 
the Royal pair, Major General Sir 
John Inglis now rejoices in a river, 
a tower, a and a cannon re- 
stored to him in the cleaning. 


ers, 


cast le, 


N THE 
“Royal Room” as 
tive council chamber 


corridor leading from the 
the old legisla- 


is known, are an 


array of royal figures which include 
Beechey’s William IV, Edward VII 
painted by a fellow-student of Sir 


Wyly’s in his Paris youth, Robert J 


Wickenden, and Queen Victoria by 
A. T. Barrett. And gazing haughtily 
over the heads of mere tourists and 


clerks is none other than General Sir 
Charles Hastings Doile, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia from 1867 to 


1873. Venables has admirably caught 
the arrogant spirit which led Sir 
Charles to knock the heads off the 
wooden “American” eagles over the 
door cornices in one of the rooms of 
Province House—eagles that were in 
reality those of the House of Bruns- 
wick! 

In the quaintly beautiful library 
that once served as court-room Is an- 
other extremely 


valuable painting 
Doctor Matthias Hoffmann, who shall 
live for many years in man’s memory 
through the Hoppner. 

So, in the Royal Room, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly Chamber, and in the 
Library, the history of Nova Scotia 
and of Canada sparkles again in the 
and figures of the 
have made it. 
Haliburton, Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams, the immortal Duke of Kent 
whose handiwork greets you through- 
out the Eastern provinces, they are all 
there. And, fittingly, the latest pic- 
ture to hang from those historic walls 
is that of George V, by Sir Wyly Grier, 


brush of 


ones 
Howe, 


faces 
who 
Judge 


great 


Joseph 


the portrait which drew forth spon- 
taneously praise from his son on the 
occasion of His Majesty's visit this 
Veal 

Practically all the work of restora- 


August o 


tion was completed during t 
June of 


1938 and from February to 
1939. A few more pictures remain to 
be cleared up. Doubtlessly, by the 


time these words appear in print, thes 


will be finished. And then Sir Wyly 
Grier may finally remove those spec- 
tacles which lend such a benign alt 


to those piercingly-sharp eyes, careful- 
ly clean off his palette and brushes, 
and reach for rod 
A hard job well 


fishing 


his beloved 
done 





A MIXED QUARTET in a field of Bermuda’s matchless Easter lilies. \ 
ing to horticultural authorities, Easter lilies were discovered in the Orient in 
1300 B.C., and were introduced into Bermuda sometime in the early 1870's. 
To-day, Bermuda’s lilies are exported to all corners of the earth and have 
helped to provide the islands with their single industry—perfume manufacture, 
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government inspected fowl, scientifically pre- 
pared. Dainty - convenient - perfect for picnics. 
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Violet Keene 


Portraits 6x 8 inches, six for $25.00 
Phone TR. 5111 or TR. 1864 


Portrait Studio, Second Floor 
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Yardley English 
Lavender 
35e¢ to $12.00 


Yardley | nglish Lavender 

Soap The Luxury 
fthe World 
35¢ a large cake. 


3 for $1.00 
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Yardley English 
Lavender Face 
Powder $1.10 


Yardley Fnglish 
Complexion Cream 
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Our Experts Have the Answer 


Consult our experts for free 
4 idvice on the planning of your 
% garden. This service is avail 
le for all types of gardening 


Write Department S or Phone 
KL. 7016. 
STONE & WELLINGTON 
THE FONTHILL NURSERIES 


19 Wellington St. East, Toronto 


Over a Century of Gardening Experience 
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better drug and department stores. 
self how delightful the Yardley Lavender is... 


fittingly you may 


and lotions 
complexion 
intriguing are the Yardley cosmetics. 
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for 


wear it 


& Co. (Canada) Ltd 
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Millinery Conspiracy 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


D pESIG NERS of some of the new 

hats seen recently around Paris 
and New York seem to be in a con- 
spiracy to keep the hair completely 
out of sight. There are, for instance, 
hats made of supple fabric with brims 
pointed at the sides like the figure on 
cans of Old Dutch Cleanser. These 
have an elastic band finished with 
a ruffle which spreads over the nape 


of the neck. Then there are two-in- 
one hats composed of a sheer lace- 
edged mob-cap, also be-ruffled, ove1 


which a spreading brim is worn. The 
latter is removed when dancing or 
motoring. In other hats fabrics are 
draped over the forehead and brought 


over and beneath the back hair, com- 
pletely concealing it 
Two On a Match 

Parisiennes match their hats to 


only one accessory of the costume 


gioves, blouse or 


Khaki and Punjab 


With so much khaki around, some- 
one dug into the archives of time the 
other day to learn who was respons- 
ible for thinking of it first. The re- 
search. discloses that a young Indian 
Army officer, William Hodson, was 
responsible. In 1846, when he was 
stationed in the Punjab, he conceived 
the idea of dressing a body of Indian 
scouts in Khaki in which to carry out 
their reconnaissance work. He found 
the khaki rendered them almost in- 
visible against the brown earth of the 
Punjab when advancing against an 


jew ellery 


enemy camp. To protect the scouts 
against snake bites their legs were 


enveloped in bandages, which were 
the origin of puttees. 

The new color gave such excellent 
results that it was soon adopted by 
other armies. The Mexican emperor, 
Maximilian, in the campaign against 
the guerillas in 1864, clothed two reg- 
iments in khaki pants but unfortun- 
ately incorporated red tunics which 
were as visible in their brilliance as 
the khaki was discreet. Even the Brit- 
ish army continued to fight in its 

scarlet uniforms until the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882. 

Women have been quick to borrow 
the blue of the Air Force uniforms 
but seem disposed to leave khaki to 
the army. It’s not an especially be- 
coming color for most women—and, 
more important, few women are en- 
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tranced by the idea of a color that 
fades so successfully into the ground 
of the Punjab, or anywhere else for 
that matter. 


Sulphur And— 


And now grandma is being backed 
up by no less a figure than Science 
in her contention that the whole fam- 
ily should be dosed with sulphur and 
molasses at the first sign of spring. 

It’s a wise woman who watches her 
diet in the interest of health, beauty, 
and energy. But it’s a wiser one who 
knows which foods do the most for 
her....and why. 

Take molasses, for example. We al- 
ways knew it was good to eat, but un- 
til recently never knew just how good. 
According to research conducted at 
a leading educational institution in 
the United States, molasses is one of 
the richest food sources of iron, more 
fully available than the iron in such 
foods as spinach, oatmeal, rais- 
ins, oysters, mutton and lettuce. Ac- 
cording to findings reported, iron in 
molasses is from 80% to 97% avail- 
able for use by the body. 

So for that rundown feeling, that 
pale look, that I-don’t-give-a-care 
spring languor, you might try the 
old-fashioned spring remedy. 


Ig OS 
€ 5S>> 


Princesses in Red 


When Princess Elizabeth and Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose, two royal evac- 
uees, paid a visit to London not long 
ago, they were seen in the West End 
one morning wearing identical brick 
red woollen suits with flared skirts 
and tailored jackets. Their felt hats 
and one-strap shoes were in the same 
shade of red. In the past they have 
usually worn soft pastel shades. Per- 
haps the red costumes are a first step 
away from the clothes of childhood. 


or 





“Here Comes The 


Ah, me brides! 

There’s something about the com- 
bination of ‘“‘Lohengrin” and a bridal 
veil that makes every woman melt 
utterly and completely. 

At the pageant of bridal fashions 
presented by members of Toronto’s 
“37 Club” in the Georgian Room of 
the T. Eaton Company, April 23-25, 
the models were a well-known group 
of young women from Toronto’s social 
circles who wore the clothes which go 
to make the setting for the most im- 
portant event of a woman’s life. There 
were clothes for showers, luncheons, 
teas and evening parties—all the 
gaiety that forms the prelude to the 
wedding day. Clothes too, for the 
honeymoon in New York, or to wear 
aboard ship en route to Havana, or on 
the “Clipper” traveling through the 
clouds to California, or at a smart 
mountain resort. 

No less than four brides illustrated 
the charm which may surround as 
many weddings. For the bride who 
plans to be wed amid the flowering 
loveliness of a June garden, there is 
charming suggestion in the first bridal 
party to make its appearance. All 
wore white piqué. The bride’s dress 
was very full of skirt flowing into a 
short train. Tiny close-spaced white 
buttons marched down the front of 
the tight-fitting bodice from a heart- 
shaped neckline. Sleeves were puffed 
at the shoulders and tightly fitted to 
the wrists and over all fell a foaming 
white veil caught at the centre front 
of the head with a white flower. Her 
attendants’ dresses were almost dupli- 
cates of her own except for short 
sleeves and lack of train, and they 
wore wide dipping hats of white piqué 
with little flat crowns slit down the 
centre and trimmed with a white pom 
at front and white ribbon which fell 
over the shoulders. The crisp white- 
ness of the piqué would be startlingly 
effective against the green bower of a 


June garden. 
Exquisitely sheer white organdy 
with white tracery of flowers was 


chosen for the home wedding. Short 
bouffant sleeves echoed the bouffancy 
of the skirt and the demure square 
neckline was edged with tiny ruffles 
of lace which continued all the way 
down the centre front of the dress. 
Instead of gloves wide flaring cavalier 
cuffs of the organdy were worn at the 
wrists. Again the bridesmaid echoed 
the costume of the bride-——in white 
organdy in which there appeared a 
suggestion of pale pink and blue tones. 
Her headdress was of pink flowers 
held on by a black velvet snood. 

In the chapel wedding the bride 
wore a roseate mist of point d’esprit 
floating over blush toned satin, and 
the high neckline had an adorably 
prim little Peter Pan collar. Sleeves 
were short and full, gloves of ruffled 
point d’esprit. This time the attend- 
ant wore delphinium blue. 

For the pomp and ceremonial of a 
cathedral wedding, ‘‘the” dress was a 
dream-like affair composed of myriad 
rows of narrow white lace which com- 
pletely covered the long torso line of 
the bodice with low square neckline, 
short full sleeves and very full skirt 
which extended into a rounded train. 
Even the gloves were of lace, and a 
Flemish cap of white lace worn far 
back on the head held the long full 
veil. Here the attendants differed 
from the bride in frocks of flowered 
dimity, but these repeated faithfully 
the lines of her frock. Their hats 
were wide white straw halos trimmed 
with velvet streamers and a single 
flower under the brim of each hat, 





SPRIGS OF 
curving line 
of ribbon on the high crown of a hat 
of white rice straw by Claude St. Cyr. 


HEATHER follow the 
taken by the wide band 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. J. W. McConnell, who spent 
the winter in Toronto with her 
daughter and son, Mrs. R. A. Gregory 
and Mr. F. J. McConnell, has re- 
turned to Amherst, N.S. 

Lady Peacock of London, England, 
and Miss Judy Peacock have arrived 






in Toronto from Montreal, and will 
he at the Park Plaza-Hotel until the 
fall. Miss Felicity Peacock, who is 
attending King’s Hall, Compton, will 
join them in the summer. 

Mrs. G. B. Greene, who has been 
spending the winter in Regina and 
Toronto, has returned to Ottawa. 

Mrs. Donald Spankie has left Van- 
couver to join her husband, Major 
Spankie, in England. 

Mrs. Elbert Soper, who has been 
spending the winter in Florida and 
New York, has returned to Ottawa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Manbert have 
returned to Toronto after a motor 
trip to Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Aylen, who 
have been residing in Vancouver for 
the past two years, have taken up 
their residence in Ottawa. 


Prom Teas 


MONG those who have recently 

entertained at tea for those inter- 
ested in the Toronto Summer Sym- 
phony Association’s campaign to raise 
funds, have been Mrs. James McC. 
Baxter, president of the women’s com- 
mittee; Mrs. Roscoe Graham, whose 
husband is president of the board of 
directors; Mrs. Alex MacDonald, Mrs. 
W. Howard Batten and Mrs. Reginald 
Stewart, wife of the Prom Concerts’ 
conductor. 
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HERE, at last, are panties of tailored 
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Soft to the skin— cut to y 
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two tiny capsules 


2 days’ supply $5 00 


S ski zi your figure—they give longer 
service because they’re fashioned from Novasilk, exclusive to 
day because Novasilk costs no more — and launders easily. 
12 styles of panties, briefs and bloomers- 50 cents to $1.00. 
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PERFECT YOUR 
FRENCH in Hospitable 


French Canada! 
McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 - August 9 


The McGill Summer School is a 
long established School. Its courses 
of study are of university standard 
for undergraduates, teachers, and 
graduate students who are working 
for the McGill M.A. degree; 
others qualified totake the courses 
are welcome. Certificates show 
equivalent semester hours for 
university credit. 





Co-educational. Residence in new 
Douglas Hall. French staff. French 
alone spoken at all times. Conver- 
sation and practical work with the 
language in a natural French atmos- 
phere. Fee (tuition, board and 
lodging), $180.00, 


Write today for booklet— 
<4 Sec'y., French Summer School, 

McGill University, Montreal, Can. 
Address Dept. C. 








GOURAUD 


The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 

__ White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 





Announcements 
MARRIAGES 

The marriage of Miss Hyacinth Har- 
held, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. 
Harfield, to Lieut. Humphrey W. Mellish, 
son of Capt. and Mrs. A. J. B. Mellish, 
Vancouver, took place at St. Mary's 
Church, Oak Bay, Victoria, early this 
month. Lieut. Mellish is statistician for 
the Public Utilities Board. 
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N EVERY circle, there are women who 

lead and women who follow. That is 
how Tampax has spread so rapidly, from 
friend to friend, throughout the world, 
until over 200,000,000 have been sold. 


Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is worn 
internally, thus solving many problems of 
monthly sanitary protection. It does away 
with chafing, wrinkling and ‘‘showing’’. 
Of course Tampax is invisible, and the 
wearer does not even feel it. Made of pure 
surgical cotton, it comes to you hygieni- 
cally sealed. By a patented method, your 
hands do not touch the Tampax! Ir is 
dainty beyond comparison. 


Tampax lets you dance without care and 
travel with a light heart. It cannot come 
apart and is easily disposed of. No belts, 
a or odor. Now sold in three sizes: Super, 

egular and Junior. At drug stores and 
notion counters. In- 
troductory box, 25c. 
Large economy pack- 
age (4 months’ sup- 
ply) saves up to 25%. 








Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LTD., 
150 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10c (stamps or silver) to Cover Cost 
ot mailing. Size is checked below: 


( REGULAR ( ) SUPBR ( ) JUNIOR 
Name ee 


Address 
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Parlez-Vous Francais 2 
BY BERNICE COFFEY 


\V HEN the Vingt-Deuxiémes took 

over guard duty at Buckingham 
Palace recently the orders of the day 
were written in French, and during 
the changing of the guard commands 


given in French rang through the 
courtyard. A recent news’. item 
stated that General Gamelin who 


speaks little English, was pleased at 
the ability of officers at Canadian 
headquarters staff to converse in his 
language during his recent visit in 
England. 

And English-speaking Canadians 
are at last becoming keenly aware 
that they live in a bi-lingual country. 

Most of us accept without special 
notice the fact that the currency 
which passes through our hands is 
printed partly in French. Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. announcements 
are broadcast in both French and Eng- 
lish, and practically every packaged 
commodity used in Canadian house- 
holds carries bi-lingual directions for 
its use on the wrapper. The remark- 
able thing about it all is how the 
majority of English-speaking Cana- 
dians can avoid knowing at least a 
little French. Still stranger that 
when we visit the French speaking 
sections of Canada, we find even such 
common things as street signs un- 
familiar in their French guise. 

As for attempting to converse in 
this country’s other language, the 
majority of us might as well try to 
make ourselves understood in Arabic. 
Of course most of us took a feeble 
stab at learning it while at school, 
but it is soon as completely forgotten 
as the Latin we were taught at the 
same time. 

We shall be greatly surprised if this 
war does not make us truly bi-lingual 
in fact as well as in spirit. Several 
thousand Canadians, now in England, 
are cramming French as they never 
did in their school days, and they will 
have very real use for it when they 
arrive on French soil. 

A few book publishers, canny foik 
who live with their fingers at the 
public pulse, are putting their pres- 
ses and book-binders to work turning 
out small dictionaries adapted for the 
needs of troops going overseas. One 
of these, for instance, is a miniature 
book, closely printed, and bound in 
khaki cloth. It is called the “Soldiers’ 
Pocket French Dictionary” (published 
by Collins, price 35 cents) and the in- 
side cover bears the imprint of a 
crown with the words beneath ‘Fear 


God— Honour The King.” Several 
pages are left blank for record of 


service, personal notes, and so on. The 
former non-French-speaking soldier 
armed with one of these and a smat- 
tering of newly-learned French will, 
at least, not be completely helpless 


about making himself understood 
when he’s on his own in a strange 
land. 


The last war added many French 
words to the English language 
camouflage for one. The present war 
in which there is an even closer bond 
between our French allies and our- 
selves cannot be estimated in the re- 
sults it will have on our culture. 

We hear of more and more Cana- 
dians who are boning away at French 

because they feel a need for it and, 
perhaps, as a preparation for the 


future. Many of these people attend 
classes. Others engage the services 


of tutors. 

Many other Canadians, however, do 
not have either of these means of 
learning. It seems to us that the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp. might pro- 
vide a service of great value to its 
listeners by arranging regular pro- 
grams of lessons teaching conversa- 
tional French to be broadcast to its 
audience across Canada. 


THE 


women of Canada before her recent departure to England, 





As the world grows smaller the 
need for facility in the exchange of 
ideas becomes greater. 


Table Talk 


“Plastics,” generic term for many 
modern things concocted of man-made 
materials, have come out of the strictly 
utilitarian field into the company of 
beautiful objects. In fact, we shouldn’t 
be surprised if in eons to come ours 
is called The Plastic Age—if we are 
around to be surprised. 

Proof of this was brought forcibly 
to our attention when we dropped 
into one of our favorite ports of cali 

a gift shop which claims the seven 
seas as its limit in the search for the 
beautiful and unusual. 

It must have been a case of love at 
first sight when they saw the new 
Shellflex pretties—judging solely by 
the enthusiasm with which they trot- 
ted them out for us to examine. Shell- 
flex is fairly thin stuff with a flexible 
“give” in the hands. It is quite light 


in weight, semi-transparent, and 
comes in wonderful pas which 


make it a natural for spring and sum- 
mer use around the house. It is used 
for low flower holders, plates, finger 
bowls, in flat shell-like shapes in which 
to pass around hors d’oeuvres, biscuits, 
or what have you. In a word, a group 
of these plus a way of her own with 
color, furnishes the individualist with 
a marvellous opportunity to show 
what she can do. And there’s no 
better place to combine the two than 
in a table arrangement. 

Perhaps you can dream up some- 
thing better than the following spring 
table arrangement, for instance, al- 
though we fail to see why anyone 
would want to. The cloth used was 
of beige georgette with large appliques 
at each corner of a chintz flowered 
motif, with smaller appliques of stray 


blossoms and_  butterflies—also of 
chintz — scattered at wide intervals 
around the border. A low bow! of 


mauve Shellflex filled with mixed 
flowers similar in color to those in 
the chintz applique on the cloth, was 
placed in the centre of the table. 
Plates and individual salad bowls of 
the plastic in colors such as pale lilac, 
foam green and peony pink, were used 
for the service. We can imagine noth- 
ing more attractive in table arrange- 
ments for a spring luncheon party 
which has a festive side to it. 

Still in a plastic mood, we might 
add that Lucite, another new trans- 
parent plastic, is being made into dress 
hangers to add a bit of chi-chi to the 
clothes closet. And in thin sheets 
Lucite is wonderful, too, for table or 
tray mats. Some of those we saw 
were hand-painted in floral designs on 
the reverse side. Put one of them 
over a colored linen cloth on the 
breakfast tray so that color shows 
through against the design, and you 
have an attractive something to greet 
the eyes with the morning coffee. 

There are mats painted with animal 
motifs and such to appeal to the young 
fry and, since the flick of a damp 
cloth cleans them, they will defy the 
most inept spoon handling. For the 
very juvenile member of the family 
there is an adorable small fork, spoon 
and napkin ring set made of glass- 
clear Lucite painted with tiny sprays 
of forget-me-nots. And to hang on 
the nursery door when the family 
treasure is having his nap, there’s a 
plaque painted with tiny garlands of 
flowers and bearing the lettered warn- 
ing, ‘Hush! Baby Is Sleeping.” 

ee 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Mackay of 
Rothesay, N.B., who have been in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, are returning by 
motor. 


MINK COAT PRESENTED TO THE LADY TWEEDSMUIR by the 
It was designed 
by Mr. Jack Creed and made from Ontario prize-winning mink skins. 
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Accept your De Soto dealer’s invitation to relax in the cradled comfort of De Soto’s 
“Full Floating” Ride ...whisked along behind De Soto’s silky 100 horsepower motor. 


1940 DE SOTO COUPE $4] 124 


Delivered in WINDSOR, ONT. 


License and local taxes (if any) only extra 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


DSN-310 







Cussing only raises your own tem 
perature—not that of the ice water 
which shouldn't flow 
“hot’’ taps. Save your temper and 
change. to full-time, fully auto- 
‘matic hot water, heated by a new 
Ruud HOT-TOP with ‘‘Mone!"’ Tank 


from your 


Drop in to see the HOT-TOP at one of our display rooms. It 
will give you and your family full 24-hour hot water service 
without worry or attention from you. And the hot water it 
delivers any hour of day or night is clean and rust-free, year 
after year. The famous ‘“‘ Monel’’ metal tank is guaranteed 
against leaks and failures due to rust or corrosion for 20 years 


Ask about the three ways you can 
enjoy HOT-TOP service. 


S. Would you like to rent it?— YOU CAN for $1 a month 


7 Would you like to buy it ?— YOU CAN —there’s a low 
cash price or-easy payments may be arranged with as long 
as 5 years to pay 


>. And, then if you prefer it, there is the 
COMBINATION RATE 


For as little as . . . 1 20 a month i 
you can now have a * (catrcicctes) Gale 


RUUD HOT-TOP 


with “MONEL” TANK and the GAS to serve it! 


(no heater or tank to buy) 

The $2.20 service will not suit every 

10me. Let us advise you about the 

correct Combination Rate heater so 

that you know in advance what the 

monthly charge will be for your hot 
water requirements 


2532 YONGE STREET 
732 DANFORTH AVENUE 
Visit the new downtown display rooms at 


19 TORGHNTO STREET 
(moved from 55 Adelaide St. East) 
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, pass a woman. Huntington was one 
on! of them. And his attentions were 
y ie H E A Hl K A G E equivocal. Often on being introduced 8 
: to the king the ladies could not quite BS 





King of the Cannibal Isles 


BY GEORGE DUCASSE 


HUNTINGTON I was the king of but just enough to make everybody 
is the Cannibal Isles. He was hungry, and then said, “Bon appétit.” 
{ named after his father, a missionary (In the Cannibal Isles the menus 

from Boston, who had attempted to were also printed in French, that 


: convert his mother, a very pious being considered quite chic.) 
} cannibal, to a more vegetarian ex- After a while the judges returned to 
! istence. The end was that she con- find Huntington sitting alone, picking 
verted him into ragott a la mission- his teeth and belching slightly. They 
aire, which was a kind of stew. counted the silverware and made 
From his earliest youth Hunting- Huntington king of the Cannibal 

ton was remarkable for his appetite. Isles. 

; He ate everything, including worms, I do not wish to convey the im- 


but he preferred other little cannibal pression here that Huntington was a 


boys. When he grew up he applied mere glutton. Au contraire, au 
for the job of king of the Cannibal contraire. He had a most fastidious 
Isles. This job was awarded on the taste. He ate such large quantities 


basis of an elimination contest. The of food because he was so polite and 

















candidates sat around a banquet table simmpiy could not refuse what was 
holding knives and forks, the chaizr- offered 
man made a little speech, not too long There are some men who cannot 
aceite — 
t 
===. 
NY . 
j= 
~ a e ‘ ~we 
si me 
f wed 
WITH NAILS IN 7 
| ESCAPE TRIO 
S 
| 
You can’t miss the road to romance 
| * . 
4 WHIMSY with fingertips in one of Peggy Sage’s 
\ Escape Trio... WHIMSY— fragile 
= pink, irresistibly feminine. HOT 
} | PINK — the spring’s gayest date bait. 
__} HOT PINK SPRING FEVER — blue-red flattery. 
(\ glamorous flight from reality! 
\ 
ras ft all departmental and better drug stores 
PEGGY SAGE INC, 
eee SPRING FEVER Montreal - New York - London Paris 
| 
“COME AGAIN IN | 
TWENTY YEARS” | 
' 
aes 
@ The Harrisons mean no 
offence! It’s just that they’ ve been 
talking abeut their new “Monel” 
Hot Water Tank all evening, and 
they’re still intrigued with its 20 
year guarantee against leaks or 
failure due to corrosion or rust 
That “Monel” tank will actually 
last them a lifetime--and save 
them the price of many cheaper 
tanks. And it will keep their hot 
water clear and sparkling — be 
cause ““Monel’’isasolidalloy and 
positively will not rust! So, know 
ing they have an economical, rust 
proof tank, why shouldn't they be 
alittle excited ? Ask your plumber 
about these “Monel” tanks—he 
knows all the details 
‘ 
WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 King St W., Toronto 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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catch whether he said, “I am pleased 


to meet you,” or, “I am pleased to 
eat you,” which made them nervous. 
In any case, it made very little dif- 
ference. Huntington took after his 
mother, the missionary’s widow. 

This much is known about the 
character of Huntington I, that he 


was a man of moods, quite impulsive. 


It made his 864 wives a little ap- 
prehensive when their husband 
greeted them to see him =  absent- 
mindedly licking his lips. And some- 
times when he pinched them, they 
asked themselves: Was it the lover 


° 


or the gourmet that was dominating 





DUMB ANIMALS 


T IS never 
When rending a rabbit 
With a horrible crunch of 
For a bear to declare 
With an innocent air 
“This is just to Protect 
trality.’ 


habit 


his 


finality, 


vour Neu- 


On digesting a 
Not a tiger, I 
On the spot 
poured, 
Will remark 
“I’ve invited 
He and I are in 


deer 
fear, 
where the blood is out- 
with a 
him in; 


Perfect 


grin 


Accord.” 
E. G. NEIGH. 





This quirk of temperament fre- 
quently annoyed Huntington himself. 
Once he spent all night looking for a 


cute little number that had struck 
his fancy, only to recall suddenly that 
he had had her for dinner the pre- 
vious evening. He was so unhappy 
about this that he decided to drown 


his sorrows, but not being a drinking 
man he ate his harem instead. It 
was only a momentary impulse, but 


they had nagged him terribly, and 
this feast caused him no remorse, 


just indigestion. 


Huntington I con- 

tinued in the tradition of his 
mother, he remained faithful to the 
memory of his father, the missionary 


4 LTHOUGH 


from Boston. He ate no missionaries. 
Some say this was because he had a 
delicate stomach and simply could 
not digest the umbrellas, spectacles, 
rubbers, corsets and other articles 
which usually garnish missionaries. 
As a matter of fact, once when he 
was young he almost choked on a 
missionary umbrella. Besides, mis- 
sionaries were generally lean and 


tough and argumentative. Whatever 





SUNDAY MORNING 


Hew shall ™I spend this glorious 
day? 

I might go on a hike, or play 

Nine holes of golf, or possibly 


Some tennis might be good for me 
A long cool swim would make me fit 
3ut now that I reflect on it 

wisest 


I think my course instead 
Is promptly to go back to bed! 


May RICHSTONE 





the 


first 


explanation, 
acts of 


however, one of the 
Huntington I on ascend- 
ing the throne was to publish an edict 


declaring missionary meat non- 
kosher, and that they were hence- 
forth to be entirely eliminated from 


the cannibal diet. He explained that 
the reasons for this suppression were 


theological, and also good for the 
state Anyway, no missionaries. 
After this edict missionaries be- 
ame no longer interesting to the 
citizens of the Cannibal Isles, they 


were no longer martyrs, nobody even 
paid any attention to them any more, 
and in great disgust they finally went 





home. When the last ship left the 
Cannibal Isles taking the last mis- 
sionary a great sigh of relief went 

over the isles, the men took off 
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2 
their neckties, the women took off 


their brassiéres, and the tourists got 
some swell shots. 

With this pagan revival and return 
to primitivism the Cannibal 
became very popular with the 
ists. Business on the Cannibal 
improved 100%. Hundreds of 
trated books were written and movy- 
ing pictures filmed in Technicolor 
about this untouched island paradise 
where one could lie and dream with- 
out a worry under azure skies listen- 


Isles 
tour- 
Isles 


illus- 


ing to the soothing refrains of the 
jungle tomtoms. In short time the 
isles were teeming with  hot-dog 
stands and worried divorcées, play- 


boys, schoolteachers on vacation, art- 
and European There 
were even a few escapists there 

As I have said, business was 
velous. Prices went up, 


ists, ex-kings. 
mar- 


wages went 


That 


that 


aim 


up, profits were booming, everybody 


was making money and making it 
quick. However, the residents of the 
Cannibal Isles, occasionally referred 
to as the natives or the aborigines, 
were a simple, unspoiled primitive 
people who had no greater sophistica- 
tion than that of the Paleolithic Age 
and had absolutely no use for expen- 
sive perfumes, trailers, encycloped- 
ias, or vacuum cleaners. As a matter 
of fact, after a while they stopped 
buying them from the salesmen. Also 
there began to be housing congestion 
on the Cannibal Isles, taxation and 
the traffic problem worried Hunting- 
ton daily, and consequently he was 
delighted to accept an offer to go to 
Hollywood, or to mediate an interna- 
tional crisis, I do not remember 
which. Anyway, everything ended 
quite unhappily. 


Mr. Hoyberry’s Career 


BY KENNETH MILLAR 


befitted 
nature, 
for a certain 


M® HOYBERRY, as his 

gentle and soothing 
a traveller in unguents 
Unguent Corporation. One day M1 
Clamp, of the Clamp Drug Store, 
said to Mr. Hoyberry: “Say, have you 


Was 


heard this one about Confucius—?” 
“Stop, stop. Stop, stop,” said Mr. 
Hoyberry. “This is all very  be- 


wilderin’ and Confucian!” 
“Say, Hoyberry,” said 
pretty good. 


Mr. Clamp. 


“That’s Well, I'll be 


“You swabs! What kind of a ‘britches-line’ is that?” 


By Bert Bushell, 


darned I didn’t know that 
were a wit.” 

Encouraged by 
Mr. Hoyberry went on 
joke about it being all 
derin’ and Confucian, to all his cus- 
tomers. They all liked it. Mr. Hoy- 
berry became a famous wit. People 
invited him to come and address ban- 
quets, and he “laid them in the 
aisles.” He became a politician. 

At first his friends were only going 
to make him a member of Parlia- 
ment, but then after a while they 
decided that perhaps Mr. Hoyberry 
had better become Prime Minister. 

“But I cannot,” objected Mr. Hoy- 


you 


this initial success, 
saying his 


very bewil- 


berry. “I am not the leader of a 
Party.” 
“Yes, you are,” said his friends. 


A Dream 
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gracious 
everything 
to the 


fervent hope. That too is the 
of Eaton’s 
Bureau. 

Bride’s Counsellor — is 
well-versed 
ing little details of the great 
occasion 
trousseau to 
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service 
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charming 
with 
smoothly 
detail 
sride’s 


will be a 
wedding 
going 
minutest 
every most 
Wedding 
Miss Claire Dreier 


in all the exact- 


from planning a 
managing the 
She is at your 
without charge. 





“You are the leader of the Hoyberry 
Party. You are a cinch.” 

So Mr. Hoyberry turned his wit to 
the task of becoming Prime Minister, 
in order not to let his party down. He 
wrote advertisements for himself, 
such as: 


Finisterre, 
Prime Minister.” 


Nanaimo to 
Hoyberry for 


“From 
It’s 


“Hoyberry, political Tom Mix, 
Takes the ‘pall’ out of ‘pallitics’ ” 


“Hoy for Hoyberry!” 


After Mr. Hoyberry became Prime 


Minister he was talking to Parlia- 
ment one day, and all of a sudden 
the Leader of the Opposition jumped 
up, and said: 


“Obviously our philosophical Prime 
Minister is putting Descartes before 
the horse.” 

Mr. Hoyberry couldn't think of any- 
thing to say, because all he could 
think of was Aristotle, and Aristotle 
doesn’t pun with anything. So a vote 
of want of confidence was passed. 
Mr. Hoyberry went to the country, 
and lost the election. But he didn’t 


really care very much, as he had 
always had a vague suspicion that 
the pun was a low form of humor, 


even if it is mightier than the sword. 














THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 


are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘‘The Back Page"’, 


Saturday Night, 73 
Toronto 


Richmond St. W., 
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